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WHO'S WHO 


WILLIAM J. BENN, Associate Editor, in view of 
the near danger of conscription, discusses the only 
problem that Eire has not been able to solve. Other 
problems there are in this new Christian state, but 
they are minor to the major one of making the 
boundaries of Eire the waters that surround it. 
Father Benn, educated at Crescent College, Lim- 
erick, and the old Royal University, has followed 
closely the destinies of Ireland through the thirty- 
six years he has distinguished himself as an Ameri- 
can scholar and writer... . JOHN P. DELANEY 
has been living in Europe for nearly three years 
and has met many of various nations and traveled 
through diverse lands. During the past year he has 
been assistant director of the Vatican Radio Sta- 
tion. .. . MAJOR ELBRIDGE COLBY has written 
several books on miltary matters and some on lit- 
erature and poetry. After being awarded the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Columbia Univer- 
sity and after being a professor of literature, he 
joined the army and rose rapidly in the brain-de- 
partment. For a number of years he was a frequent 
contributor to AMERICA. .. . JOHN E. REARDON 
is welcomed to our pages. He was the first editor, 
as he was the organizer, of The Modern Schoolman, 
a periodical devoted to scholastic philosophy. It is 
our recollection that this was also the first maga- 
zine of scholastic philosophy to be issued in the 
English language. . . . WILLIAM THOMAS 
WALSH writes as Professor of English at Man- 
hattanville College, New York. His revelations on 
the sonnet are shocking. And yet, after reading his 
Isabella of Spain and his Philip II, we are not sur- 
prised at his power over telling facts and his acute 
analyses of complicated situations. 
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AN APPEAL to 300 million Catholics was made on 
April 14 by the Catholic Herald of London. With 
enthusiasm, AMERICA forwards this appeal to the 
Catholics of the United States. Declares the Catho- 
lic Herald: 
We, members of the Catholic laity of Great Brit- 
ain, appeal to the Catholic laity throughout the 
world to join with us in an immediate appeal to the 
Holy Father and to the Hierarchies of our respec- 
tive countries to lay before their own Governments 
and the Governments of the world in the most sol- 
emn fashion the Church’s teaching on war, with the 
object of persuading them that it is still possible for 
the nations to come to terms with one another. 
Undoubtedly, His Holiness, as he has grieved over 
the European conditions that seem pregnant of 
war so he has considered the factors that would 
create peace. In due time, he will speak and act as 
the Father of Christendom. The Bishops of the 
European countries, of the United States, and of 
other lands have, likewise, pondered the possibili- 
ties of presenting the various Governments with 
their moral and spiritual appeals for peace. The 
Catholic Herald seeking to unite the laity among 
themselves and under their spiritual superiors 
states: 


We, members of the Catholic laity, ask all our fel- 
low Catholics and others who agree with us to ap- 
peal in the first instance to the Holy Father, the one 
person in the whole world who cannot be suspected 
of any national bias, and to the Catholic Hierarchies 
who are full of understanding of the real evils of 
war, to plead in our name to the statesmen of the 
world, and those in particular whose voices in the 
present situation are decisive, to break with the past 
ties and commitments, to forget mutual recrimina- 
tions (even just ones), and to come together in con- 
ference with clean slates, prepared to think in terms 
of the real good of the people whose destinies they 
hold in their hands. 

Such an appeal is not to be limited to Catholics. 

Non-Catholics by the millions, men of good will, 

can be depended upon to join in any movement that 


kills war and bears peace. 
= om om 


THE THOMIST, a speculative quarterly review de- 
voted to theology and philosophy, edited by the 
Dominican Fathers of the St. Joseph’s Province, 
and published by Sheed and Ward, has been builded 
and is now launched. We greet The Thomist and 
we congratulate the editors, on the idea in general 
and on this first issue. It is a neat-looking periodi- 
cal, well designed for its purpose, extremely well 
edited. It has an appearance of competence, of as- 
surance, of intelligence. The editors, one judges 
from the Notes, have a slightly uneasy feeling that 
some critics may complain of “another periodical” 
pushing its way into the already over-crowded field 
of Catholic periodical literature. As explained, The 
Thomist has wide, empty spaces in which to oper- 
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ate. Those spaces in our Catholic intellectual map 
should be filled. Theologians and philosophers in 
the United States needed a speculative quarterly, 
and will undoubtedly appreciate and support this 
attempt to fill the need. Thinkers who are neither 
theological nor philosophical specialists will like- 
wise find value in this effort to bring vital truth 
into human endeavor. The Thomist does not com- 
pete with but complements the other learned peri- 
odicals. May its influence be as profound in our 
modern world as was that of Thomas in his mod- 
ern world, and since. 


ON April 25 the press announced that General 
German Busch had set up a totalitarian, Fascist 
regime in Bolivia. The following day the same press 
carried an emphatic statement by the General that 
he had not set up a totalist regime, that he in no 
manner favors either Fascism or Nazism, that he 
is opposed equally to the extreme Right and to the 
extreme Left. This latter—as far as it goes—is 
to the credit of General Busch. This assertion and 
denial should serve to remind the gullible North 
American public again of the simple fact that Lat- 
in-American dictators are just dictators. They have 
their own reason for existing and follow their own 
laws. The attempt to attach to them various politi- 
cal tags—champions of democracy one day, pio- 
neers of Fascism another—is a prime way to make 
interesting copy, but it sheds no light on Latin- 
American situations. When we understand that 
armies are armies and nothing else, we shall be 
nearer to reality and to realism in dealing with our 
southern neighbors. 


AT this time when the new Eire struggles for new 
freedom, we mourn the passing of one who be- 
longed to the old Ireland. Margaret Leamy, the 
widow of Edmund Leamy, lived through the stir- 
ring days when Parnell was the leader of Ireland’s 
fight for freedom, witnessed the tragedy of Par- 
nell’s downfall, stood at his grave when he was 
buried, and was heart-broken at the dissipation of 
Ireland’s hopes. Nearly forty years later she wrote 
The Faithful Few, her recollections of that terrible 
year. Again, through her husband, she was close to 
the parli>-nentary battle waged by John Redmond. 
Her literary generation was that of Katherine 
Tynan, her dear friend. Coming to the United 
States, she made a new career in literature, as an 
author and lecturer, and her literary generation 
was that of Joyce and Aline Kilmer, and her own 
children. She was a symbol of that old Ireland 
which preserved the spirit and the culture of a race 
advancing through unending struggle toward its 
final fulfilment. 








IMMENSE advantages, from an educational point 
of view, attach to the exhibits in the New York 
World’s Fair, the “World of Tomorrow.” They dis- 
play, with astonishing uniformity and enormous 
articulateness, “what America is headed for (says 
Emerson Hynes in Free America, Distributist 
monthly, for April) unless a change of philosophy 
is achieved.” They visualize, emphasize, shout, 
propagandize the belief that prosperity, joy and 
everything that makes the good life is to be 
achieved through more science, more machines, 
more concentration, more urbanization, more com- 
plexity, more subordination of the individual to the 
huge producing mass, more reckless exploitation in 
the interests of sheer bigness of our already dwin- 
dling resources. Will that be our “world of tomor- 
row?” If one took it seriously, it would furnish 
something like a nightmare to worry over. But why 
worry? After all, it is just a huge show; and if 
people are fooled into thinking that it is or can be 
tomorrow’s existence, they are fooled pleasantly, 
and will wake up some rare morning with a grim 
economic headache which may (or may not) bring 
them to their senses. 


WAR clouds continue to hang threateningly on the 
Eastern horizon. Unless the nations of Europe 
hearken to the Vicar of Christ in his appeal for 
peace, the world will surely be once again envel- 
oped in a deluge of blood. We are told that it is 
up to the aggressor nations to cease their depre- 
datory tactics. But who today can lay the finger 
of exclusive blame on any one or two nations in 
Europe? The results of the ill-advised Treaty of 
Versailles are now upon us, and it would seem right 
and just that the perpetrators of that crime against 
humanity should be the first to make overtures to 
right the wrong they had wrought. Reduced to its 
lowest common denominator, the impending cata- 
clysm is but another repetition of the struggle for 
the balance of power about which we heard so 
much in 1914. But, regardless of the outcome, 
America’s policy is, and must be maintained, one 
of abstention from entanglement with either fac- 
tion. Let it be noted well that such policy, as pro- 
claimed by our country’s fathers, is not based on 
the selfish isolationism of “let us not worry about 
others, but let us mind our own business,” “peace 
at all costs for ourselves; let other nations look to 
themselves.” But as voiced by Washington and Jef- 
ferson it expressly advocates peaceful and friendly 
relations with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none. Such a program pledges us to give our best 
efforts toward affecting peace, but if, in spite of 
our overtures, they will have none of us except we 
side with them, then shall we refuse to embroil 
ourselves in their self-destructive madness. 


ADDRESSING the House of Lords at Westminster, 
on April 13, on the subject of the totalitarian peril 
and the means of meeting it, thus did speak Lord 
Lothian: “I believe we can count on being able to 
obtain from the United States facilities for bring- 


ing the enormous industrial resources of that coun- 
try behind the democracies to help in any way that 
is possible.” Whether the right, honorable gentle- 
man was already in the know of his designation as 
British Ambassador at Washington does not ap- 
pear. At least, his words served as a strategic ap- 
proach to that no doubt well considered appoint- 
ment. It is a large measure the oratorical Ambassa- 
dor puts on the shoulders of our Uncle Sam to meet 
the perils and contingencies caused by European 
dictators. But then, Lord Lothian is no ordinary 
Ambassador; his selection has been assumed to 
meet a grave situation and to put the finishing 
touches on a well planned scheme whereby Britain 
hopes to reach every sphere of influence and every 
department of human endeavor in the United 
States. The London Times made it clear the noble 
Lord is not the usual type of diplomat for Wash- 
ington. He is a Liberal, indeed, he served as Secre- 
tary to Premier Lloyd George during the War 
period. He is, also, an orator and will, we learn, 
make tours of good will throughout the United 
States. Wintering with our Ambassador to St. 
James in Florida and returning with him on the 
Queen Mary, he had the no small advantage of 
easing his approach to the embassy building in 
Washington. The significance of Lord Lothian’s ap- 
pointment can hardly be exaggerated. As the Lon- 
don Times said, his is no ordinary mission and he 
is no common Ambassador. 


TREATIES have just been concluded by England 
and France with Soviet Russia. An interesting com- 
mentary on what alliance with the Reds means to a 
country is furnished by articles now running in the 
Saturday Evening Post, by a former General in 
the Russian army who was head of the Intelligence 
Department during the Spanish War. The reader 
of the first of these articles will learn how Soviet 
Russia subordinated all considerations and even- 
tualities to the Bolshevist good, played fast and 
loose with the Loyalists, got them deeper and 
deeper in the morass, and then soullessly aban- 
doned them in their hour of direst need. Soviet 
agents honeycombed the unhappy country, secured 
sway therein, used Caballero for a time, liquidated 
him for Negrin, who was expected to serve better 
the Moscow designs which were Moscow’s good. 
Loyalist Spain was run by the Russian OGPU to an 
extent that made it equally dangerous to oppose 
any Communist policy or to know too much of the 
inner workings of devious Communist strategy. 
The Fascists availed themselves, too, of the Span- 
ish imbroglio to subserve their own designs and it 
was equally disedifying to see how the democratic 
powers played the dice when the life blood of a peo- 
ple was at stake. America wants neither Fascism 
nor Communism and should watch carefully and 
closely the invitations and propaganda of the Dem- 
ocratic Powers. Americans may learn from the 
Spanish example to guard against all forms of alien 
plotting and propaganda within the country; it 
should pursue a policy of independence, attending 
to its own affairs after the American way. 
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IRELAND MUST BE ONE— 
DEMOCRATIC AND PROGRESSIVE 


Partition is an evil for Great Britain as for all Ireland 


WILLIAM J. BENN 











THE errors of commission at Paris in 1919 were 
not few. There was one glaring sin of omission. 
Ireland had embodied the principle of self-determi- 
nation centuries before President Wilson gave ex- 
pression to the awakened longings of the peoples 
of Mid-Europe at the dissolution of the Dual Mon- 
archy. Ireland, as was pointed out at the time, had 
a record of a vocal, united expression of freedom 
and nationalism that exceeded in time and cogency 
the best case that could be made for any of the 
others. 

Great Britain was the chief obstacle to the in- 
clusion of Ireland’s case on the Paris docket. Ulster, 
and all that it connotes within the Empire, held 
English statesmen to a course that even Lloyd 
George must have judged annoying and impolitic. 
The United States alone could have spoken and, 
from an angle of gratitude as well as justice, might 
have been expected to voice the Irish plea. But the 
American air of democracy after a century had not 
killed that unique microbe in the Wilson system, a 
microbe that with all the changes left in the wake 
of the World War still thrives in Northern Ireland. 
With all his idealism there was no true kinship with 
the masses in his breast. 

But the Paris repudiation was not final. The one 
small nation that went on its own, when friend and 
foe were forming new lines in 1916, made its own 
strike for freedom. True to its name Sinn Fein (We 
Ourselves) it carried on through the wild terror of 
the Black and Tans to the truce and treaty and the 
hardly less tense days when the treaty was being 
implemented. Americans were not without honor 
in effecting the treaty discussions, adding to the 
debt of gratitude which Ireland through her repre- 
sentatives has never failed since to acknowledge. 

There were incidents in the pioneering of the 
new Irish State which, if necessary, were regret- 
table. Some of the obstacles were, perhaps, inevita- 
ble. Only one serious obstacle remains today to 
confront new Ireland in maintaining and increasing 
the gains already secured. That obstacle is Parti- 
tion. An artificial border is set up in a country that, 
in area, is less than any of our own States excepting 
a few smaller ones. 

But it is not the size alone that strikes an Ameri- 
can tourist with surprise as he encounters the im- 
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aginary line of tariffs and custom houses. Social 
and economical, as well as political, factors make 
the decapitation peculiarly poignant and suicidal. 
No one need be told today how essential to a na- 
tion’s existence is a balanced industry and agricul- 
ture. Americans are rendered peculiarly sensitive 
to its need. Austria after Versailles was a tragic 
example of its neglect. The British and American 
financiers, who tried by loans to postpone the fi- 
nancial collapse in the days of Seipel and his suc- 
cessors, must have contemplated the work of 
their countrymen at Paris with mixed feelings. Ire- 
land’s industries and factions have been partly by 
nature and partly by choice located in the North- 
east, close to Belfast. If you add Cork, Waterford 
and Limerick, you have industrial Ireland prior to 
the recent efforts of Mr. de Valera to remedy the 
weakness Partition involved. Dublin, besides being 
the seat of the Government, depends chiefly on 
tourist trade. The present Prime Minister has made 
a notable effort to balance agriculture and industry, 
to substitute for the logical leadership of Belfast by 
spreading industries in the twenty-six counties. Ire- 
land is primarily an agricultural country; her in- 
dustries will be few, her mineral wealth is fairly 
negligible. 

No one, especially no American, need be told on 
what evil days farming has fallen in our modern 
industrialized state. With free land gone—gone, 
too, freebooting trade—with cities lopsidedly indus- 
trial and landless, with raw wealth diminished, the 
people are increasingly turned back to the land, the 
bone and marrow of its life. This would be no loss 
if agriculture got a fair chance in the artificial 
competition. If you include mineral wealth, the sub- 
stantial wealth of a country is in the land. This is 
peculiarly true of Ireland and, whereas a subsidy 
to agriculture would be perhaps the wisest and 
most necessary action for national prosperity, what 
we find in the unnatural division is an added seri- 
ous burden. There is no doubt that if the English 
subsidy, paid annually to Belfast to meet its unfail- 
ing deficit, were used to bolster the agriculture of 
a united Ireland, a far different Ireland would exist 
today. 

On the contrary that same Ulster problem har- 
assed Irish agriculture with a tariff war with Eng- 


land, her best customer, as a sequel to the annui- 
ties which a realistic statesman at Westminster 
might have wisely deflected to meet the pioneering 
economic problems. Such a step would have got the 
new country off to a propitious start, would have 
helped the trade of both, and established most de- 
sirable relations of good will. This is, of course, 
predicated on England’s wish to have an ally in 
Ireland and on the latter country’s factual recogni- 
tion of her geographical position, coupled with a 
business-like appraisal of the wares other than the 
commercial she has to offer. 

This mutual recognition of the actual, real differ- 
ences of the two races, which go deeper than the 
flag or geography, is the surest pledge for the 
future of both. This fact taken in conjunction with 
the temper and antecedents of the present English 
Prime Minister offers some solid hope for a solu- 
tion of the Ulster debacle. Mr. Chamberlain has 
seen for a long time the injustices and ineptitudes 
left as a legacy in central Europe. Here is another 
ineptitude nearer home, a monstrosity of state- 
craft—a country slightly larger in area than Maine 
or South Carolina suffers because about a sixth of 
its area is cut off, contrary to all the exigencies of 
sound politics and the common good! 

To put it simply and baldly, outside of two coun- 
ties in the Belfast area, there is no considerable 
majority in favor of the Six County anomaly. To- 
day, in all truth, the Belfast Government has all 
the aspect of a glorified Town Council. If you con- 
sider the parliamentary representation in the Six 
Counties, you find that 800,000 odd Protestants 
have forty representatives, about 400,000 Catholics 
get only eleven. The gerrymandering and pocket- 
borough tactics that bring about this result have 
scarcely a counterpart in any country, time or rec- 
ord. Such a high-handed policy of native disfran- 
chisement portended no good for the unwilling 
Catholic minority, but events have exceeded the 
most extreme misgivings. 

I prefer not to dwell on the unsavory aspects of 
this oppression worked on an unprivileged minority 
within the confines of what many Americans proud- 
ly proclaim the great English democracy. It is 
farthest from my wish to add anything to the bit- 
terness and hate harbored purposely within the 
3,000 square miles of Northeast Ireland. Rather 
would I direct attention to the far different lot of 
the Protestant minority under the Nationalist rule. 

Thoughtful thinkers in Ireland have abandoned 
the idea of coercing Ulster into a united Ireland. 
Economic pressure in the case of Ulster could be 
very real since it would need no more than the 
cessation of the annual subsidy. But even that 
would certainly call forth no plaudits from Cath- 
olic Ireland except, perhaps, as an extreme meas- 
ure. The same would go for reprisals from within 
the Irish Government. In trying to reach a solution 
for the question, when all is said and resaid, it boils 
down to a case of nerves—Protestant fears of a 
Catholic majority; elevate it if you will to the dig- 
nity of a phobia with a touch of a special low form 
of snobbery that bans all Catholic progress. Try as 
you may, you will find nothing as tangible and re- 


spectable as a reason. This fear has been irrefutably 
discredited by the Irish Government’s treatment 
of the Protestant minority in the other twenty-six 
counties. 

Americans have been told recently of this admir- 
able record of toleration, though it has been tardy 
in reaching us, owing to the small influence com- 
manded by Ireland over the important instruments 
of propaganda. Protestants, clergy and lay, in the 
twenty-six counties have spoken and written of the 
shining example of Irish tolerance given by a state 
that took its first President from the religious mi- 
nority, and has given political and civil service 
emoluments away in excess of its proportion. Ire- 
land has held steadily to proportional representa- 
tion even when it irked a Government that sought 
a larger working majority, while Ulster threw it 
overboard as part of its gerrymandering. 

Ireland has been blessed with her governmental 
leaders. It is no discredit to Mr. Cosgrave, to assert 
the position of strength and influence held by Mr. 
de Valera inside and outside Ireland. He has been 
accused of being too intransigeant with Belfast. 
Only a few months ago it was he who proposed a 
meeting where he generously offered Belfast the 
right to hold its own northern parliament with 
guarantees to the minority, with a representation 
in the Dublin Government. Such a concession must 
have cost one so devoted to a united Ireland 
aplenty; yet it was Craigavon who did not even 
attend the London meeting. De Valera stands high 
in the esteem of the Northern Nationalists and it 
is no wild guess that his name is whispered in bene- 
diction in more than a few Protestant homes. Nor 
can the de Valera record have escaped official Eng- 
land’s notice. The atmosphere that surrounds the 
cool, placid features is heartening and reassuring. 
His political stature has grown beyond the Irish 
Sea to impress Downing Street. 

In these days of dangerous trends a solid, con- 
servative country with such a parliamentary leader 
is a rare asset. The Irish have been congenitally 
sound and immune from the bites of “‘isms.” In the 
United States their record for loyalty to country is 
a proud one. A wisecracking columnist will instance 
a few fouled in the political mire, but the story of 
its majority, hard-working, honest, religious, is 
there for all to study. Eire in its written Constitu- 
tion, its leaders and its people is conservative, dem- 
ocratic, tolerant; qualities that should count when 
the problem of a contented, united Ireland arises. 

De Valera has been called the greatest American 
abroad. Born in New York City, he has pleaded 
the cause of Ireland from coast to coast, has friends 
from all classes within it. He loves America and is 
grateful to its people. Each year, on the feast of 
Saint Patrick, he broadcast a message to the Irish 
in America; his words are always well chosen and 
significant. His appeal the last few years has been 
for sympathy and help to remove the one serious 
obstacle to the integral Eire for which he penned 
his Constitution. American lovers of justice and 
fair play will be ready to pass judgment on the 
merits of the case championed by Ireland’s Prime 
Minister. 
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EUROPE LOOKS AT AMERICA 
BUT DOES NOT LIKE IT MUCH 


We are misunderstood, but can we justly complain? 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











MOST Americans arrive in Europe with the very 
naive expectation that the very word American, 
Americain, Americano will be for them a sort of 
open sesame. They expect to see smiles light up 
with joy, hearts beat in welcome, ears open in 
eagerness at the phrase I am an American, which 
they try to throw off without too much pride, with 
a sort of casual humility that deceives no one. 

Their first shock may come when a European 
answers: “Ah, yes, American. Then you must meet 
so and so. He has been to America. He knows your 
country well—Brazil, Argentina.” It is hard, at 
first, to realize that Europeans do not immediately 
associate American with the United States. 

But there is worse to come, much worse, if you 
stay long enough and get to know people of differ- 
ent countries well enough to find out their opinions. 
Strange and heretical as it may sound, the first 
foreigner (that’s hard too—now you are the for- 
eigner) you meet in the train does not open the 
heart of his country—nor even his own heart. Espe- 
cially if the conversation consists of “Ah, yes, I too 
speak the English. My aunt, he—how you say— 
have visit your—ah, yes, he have visit your coun- 
try. Ah yes, very well—fine—o.k. yes—very good, 
you like, sure,” all spoken on a most amusing or 
irritating (depends on your frame of mind) nasal 
note that is supposed to be the one infallible char- 
acteristic of American speech. 

Most Americans meet with an almost unfailing 
politeness in Europe. But go beyond that, and you 
find a discouraging incomprehension of America, 
its ways, its ideas, its ideals, its religion. And this 
lack of comprehension is most deeply rooted where 
certainly you do not wish to find it—among Cath- 
olics. On the positive side, America means to them 
a land of unlimited money, material progress, ma- 
terial comfort. They pretend to despise America 
for its money, but they are continually wondering 
if some wealthy American would not be interested 
in this or in that. Americans are known to be gen- 
erous, but they receive no credit for that gener- 
osity. After all you do not thank a cow for giving 
milk. And America is there to be milked. It seems 
you can never make them realize that American 
generosity to the Missions, the grand development 
of the American Catholic school system, and other 
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great expenditures are a tribute to the sacrifice 
and devotion of America’s Catholic poor. 

It did my heart good the other evening to hear 
a hearty, old, long-bearded Russian priest of the 
old regime, discourse to a small group of semi- 
narians, Lithuanians, Poles, Russians, Czechs. I 
heard the word Americans every now and then and 
pricked up my ears. He explained that he was tell- 
ing them they were making a mistake in founding 
missions to accentuate their particular nationalisms 
in the United States. “Your language there dies out 
fast,” he told them. “The American culture is a 
strong thing.” He met from these young semina- 
rians the old answer: “The American culture is 
only a materialistic culture—the worship of mate- 
rial comfort—the dollar.” The grand old Monsig- 
nor’s snort shook the rafters. He did not know 
whether there were great painters, poets, artists in 
America or not. He did know that a certain amount 
of material comfort is a good thing especially when 
it spreads to the poor. He did know that, whatever 
it is, American culture is an absorbing thing, that 
the Catholic religion had flourished in that culture, 
that it had been strong in that atmosphere whereas 
it had been dying in the vaunted European culture. 
He finished by telling them that national groups in 
the United States should not try to set themselves 
apart from American culture—but become part of 
it and help to form it in a Catholic mold. Maybe 
it is not all materialism, he said. But that Russian 
Monsignor is an exception. 

We speak about vocations, attendance at Mass, 
the Sacraments, Catholic activity. Our European 
Catholic friends are either openly skeptical, take 
our statements as a bit of typical American boast- 
ing, or pretend that all this is an empty shell with- 
out the spirit, without the reality. One man went so 
far as to say: “European Catholics may not be so 
faithful in the Sacraments—but they have the 
faith. Their hearts, their ideals, their culture is 
Catholic. The Sacraments are not necessarily the 
Faith. Americans are faithful to Mass; they receive 
the Sacraments frequently; but they have not the 
Faith. They have no Catholic culture.” 

The European Catholics have little comprehen- 
sion of American Catholicism. Typical is their atti- 
tude to a suggested trip to the States. We come to 











Europe, for we know that Europe has something to 
teach us; but we soon discover, too, that America 
has much to teach Europe. Yet to many Europeans, 
to most Europeans, a trip to the United States 
means an opportunity to lecture, to teach Ameri- 
cans, to help educate us. “I couldn’t take a trip to 
the States,” said one priest; “I don’t speak English 
well enough to give lectures.”” When my patience 
was exhausted one day I replied: “I’m not asking 
you to come to the States to lecture us. I want you 
to come to learn a few things.” 

Let me make one exception. The very biggest 
men I have met in Europe do not share this lack of 
understanding. Perhaps even they do not under- 
stand quite what is going on in America, but they 
see a vigor, a vitality, life. They feel that in some 
way the future of the Church rests with America. 
They look to America to renew a worn-out Europe. 

Am I criticizing Europeans for this lack of un- 
derstanding? I do criticize many for not wanting to 
learn, for refusing to discuss the matter. They 
know just as they know that every American talks 
through his nose, though every American they 
have met may be an “exception” to the rule—and 
that is an end of it. 

Yet, on the whole, in many ways the fault is ours. 
The voice of American Catholicism has not made 
itself heard. More than that, the voice of America 
is not making itself heard. The United States that 
we know and love is not the United States that 
comes to the knowledge of many European Cath- 
olics. The democracy that we cherish as a guaran- 
tee and symbol of religious freedom, freedom of 
speech, the dignity of the individual, is not the 
“democracy” that has so unpleasant a smell in 
many a European nostril. 

It is not so surprising as might first appear that 
many a European Catholic looked warily at the 
Lima conference. Not only the more rabid journal- 
ists who wrote of the dictatorship of the American 
dollar, but many good serious priests did not see 
much to choose between Nazi or Fascist influence 
and American “democratic” influence in South 
America. In fact, the sympathy seemed to be very 
much against the “democratic” influence. Not all 
European observers are as well informed or as 
keen as the reporters of the Osservatore Romano 
who gave the Lima Conference a good press. 

Why? Because for too many and with very good 
reasons, American influence in South America has 
meant a very baneful anti-clerical, masonic influ- 
ence. Europeans know the history of South Amer- 
ica and of Mexico, especially of Mexico, and Ameri- 
can destructive influence in Mexico far better than 
most Americans. And American Catholics are not 
entirely guiltless that the word “democracy” today 
has become so much identified with Communism. 
Communists have seen to that and seen to it so 
well that many even among English Catholic writ- 
ers have swung in reaction away from “democracy” 
to a, shall we say, dangerous sympathy for Fas- 
cism and even a tolerance for Nazism? It will take 
the most broadminded of Spaniards a long time to 
forget the intervention of American “democrats” 
in favor of the Spanish “democracy” of blood. 


An American in Europe is often left embarrass- 
ingly defenseless. An American is extremely criti- 
cal, and justly so, of dictatorships. But when he is 
asked about nine or ten million unemployed in the 
United States, what is he to say of democracy’s 
social program? When he is presented with the 
grand silence of the American press on Mexico and 
Spain and Russia, he is hard put to defend “de- 
mocracy’s” attacks on the padlocked press of dic- 
tator nations. 

Government by graft suddenly ceases to be a 
laughing matter, a thing to be casually accepted as 
a normal state of affairs. He wants to be justly and 
rightfully indignant over race laws; and though his 
indignation is no less sincere, still it loses some of 
its point when Europeans speak of the Negro situa- 
tion, of lynching, of the failure of the anti-lynch 
law in the last Congress. He likes to think that only 
the American public really has an opportunity to 
know what is going on, to do its own judicial think- 
ing after a calm presentation of facts. He is brought 
up against the mass war-hysteria sweeping a coun- 
try that has less reason than any nation in the 
world for fearing war or wanting war. He takes 
President Roosevelt’s remarks on the fundamental 
place of religion in world affairs around to show it 
to any who will look at it. He grows almost lyrical 
about it; until someone reminds him that the Presi- 
dent did not realize the beauty of religion when it 
was being crucified in Russia and Mexico; he has 
yet to say a word of reproof to the religion-haters 
of Red Spain. 

It is surprising how well informed the Europeans 
are on gangsterism, on the stupid Puritanism that 
evolved into prohibition, on many another angle of 
American life that does little or no credit to democ- 
racy. 

Nor do many European friends of “democracy” 
help to raise the level of esteem. The loudest de- 
fenders of democracy in recent times have been the 
bold defenders of Spanish democracy now fleeing 
toward France, driving helpless refugees before 
them and leaving behind unexpected stores of war 
materials, the Communists of France’s shattered 
Popular Front, the purge specialists of Russia and 
Communist friends in other countries. If the axiom 
“Tell me your friends and I'll tell you what you 
are”’ is still true, then American “democracy” is a 
sorry thing. 

If many Europeans do not know the real mean- 
ing of democracy, surely the fault is not theirs. We 
American Catholics do love democracy. In the free- 
dom granted by democracy, our Church has pros- 
pered. It is not too much to say that we think de- 
mocracy something worth dying for. Its principles, 
if not its form, must be the basis of international 
peace and good will. But before we can expect 
others to share our ideas and ideals, there is much 
to be done to cleanse democracy in our own coun- 
try. Certainly, the first task is to save democracy 
from defilement on the lips and in the writing of 
those who are using it only as a front for Commu- 
nism and have so fouled the appearance of democ- 
racy that the unpleasant vision will linger for many 
a long year in foreign parts. 
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BRITAIN AND AMERICA— 
JAPAN AND THE CHINESE 


It is possible for history to repeat itself. Is it probable? 


ELBRIDGE COLBY 











WHEN a friend comes down the street and stops 
to comment on the news of the day, invariably he 
refers to the fact that I am a military man and 
mentions one or more of the wars current in the 
world today. He speaks of news from the Far East 
and invariably asks: “What do you think. . . ?” By 
that I have learned to know he always means, who- 
ever he may be: “Who will win?” 

Will Japanese mechanics overcome Chinese man- 
power? Will Japanese intelligence conquer Chinese 
simplicity? Can Japan rule China in the long run? 

My invariable procedure is to dodge the question 
and, as soon as possible, turn the talk to other 
things. I do this without annoyance. It is only nat- 
ural perhaps that the average intelligent civilian 
should seek the opinion of a person who has made 
tactics and strategy his profession. Now there is no 
Woodrow Wilson to direct that I be neutral in 
thought as well as in deed, and perhaps no valid 
reason exists why I should not put my special 
knowledge in such a field at the disposal of a tax- 
payer, especially if that taxpayer be a friend. 

Yet I do evade the issue. As I like to say, there 
was only one really famous military prophet in all 
history. It was at the siege of Troy. His name was 
Laoco6n. He was strangled by snakes. And I have 
no affection for such an end. Let Laocoén be 
unique! 

There are many trick phrases, not always sound- 
ly based, which enter every such conversation these 
days. They click forth with such regularity as to 
convince one that most repartee is only repertoire. 
They show the spread of ideas neatly phrased, but 
they also indicate a common paucity of ideas. One 
of these phrases, of course, is the ancient epigram 
to the effect that the Chinese have always absorbed 
and mastered their conquerors. If it were true, it 
took ages, and the process can be of no real con- 
cern to us contemporaries. The other phrase, and 
the one which irritates me the most, is usually em- 
ployed as part of a question: “Did any nation ever 
stop fighting for lack of money?” 

I do not know who first invented that rhetorical 
question. Whoever he was I hate him for it. It feeds 
a generation of bromides. Money is not half so vital 
as resources anyway. It was not lack of money that 
strangled the Confederates in 1865, nor the Ger- 
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mans in 1918. Money is merely a medium of ex- 
change. But I make none of these answers. I have 
found one more pat, and less complicated. I reply 
directly to the question: “Yes! Britain did!” 

There is a lifting of the eyebrows. 

“What? Wealthy Britain? Britain, the mistress 
of the seas? Britain, the conqueror of an empire?” 

“Yes, Britain!” I say and recall—but do not re- 
peat—that “opinionated moderns read history sim- 
ply to find facts to support their views.” 

The British reference amuses me, because it 
comes home so close to America... . 

Let us, then, for a few moments summarize cer- 
tain circumstances connected with the American 
Revolution. While we do this, we should visualize 
the map of China today. 

A large and undeveloped country is at “war” 
with a powerful but small island nation. The two 
have blood ties. They can read one another’s lan- 
guages. Savannah, Charleston, Norfolk, Philadel- 
phia and New York are in the hands of the subju- 
gating, invading enemy. The majority of the popu- 
lation of the country is in the coastal region, where 
are located the principal manufacturies, the arsen- 
als, the financial centers. The large colonial interior 
is relatively undeveloped, as the interior of China 
is undeveloped today. 

Are the Chinese foolish to resist, and foolhardy 
to fight the Japanese? Were not the American 
colonists in a similar case in 1775? Stand on the 
bridge at Concord, and recall that there stood un- 
militarized farmers. They not only challenged the 
force of Britain, they charged that force! In equip- 
ment, the Colonials were far inferior to their foes. 
Their knowledge of military maneuvers was woful- 
ly deficient. Their stock of battle leadership was 
low. They were opposed to well trained troops, ac- 
cording to the standards of their day. We used to 
laugh at Chinese armies, each man carrying an 
umbrella; but we laughed not half so hard as did 
the British in Boston, New York and Albany at 
the apparent incompetence of the Colonial militia. 

It took a span of six years from the beginning to 
the end of hostile operations, eight years to the 
treaty which acknowledged our American indepen- 
dence. But the ineffective and scattered Colonial 
forces eventually won. You will find today that our 








people, because of the flamboyant faults of the ele- 
mentary school texts on which they were raised, 
attribute the final American victory almost solely 
to the bravery and endurance of the American 
fighting forces. We should not deprecate that en- 
durance and that bravery. Five minutes of thought- 
ful silence on the North Bridge at Concord would 
inevitably forbid. But we must be honest enough, 
or informed enough, to attribute our success in the 
American Revolution to a plurality of causes. 

England sent to America the hugest expedition 
in men, ships and guns she had ever yet put across 
the seas. The unutterable stubbornness of her ad- 
ministration was resolved to squelch the rebels 
thoroughly. The effort was so huge that it severely 
strained her resources, military and financial. Gov- 
ernment securities tottered in the London market. 
The Treasury was in difficulties. War costs mount- 
ed. (Just as we constantly hear today that the 
Japanese budget is bulged with fantastic mispro- 
portions.) There was political opposition at home 
in certain quarters outside the administration 
party, to the policy of coercion in America. There 
was even, among the common people, a downright 
lack of interest in this great venture across the 
Atlantic. The suppression of such facts in American 
histories—obviously done for patriotic purposes— 
is the reason that, mostly, we learn from history 
that we do not learn from history. For the history 
is usually false. 

Remember the parallelism of the maps. Remem- 
ber that Britain was then deeply involved in other 
international affairs. Remember that France had 
recently lost to Britain a geographically contiguous 
territory. Other Continental nations pressed their 
own policies. England was not absolutely free to 
act with all her force overseas. Surreptitious aid in 
munitions came from France before she was an 
open ally. A definite alliance and concrete inter- 
vention decided the outcome, and in 1783 the col- 
onies were freed from any further British rule. 

If you have pictured eastern Asia during this 
narrative of events in colonial America, few words 
more of mine are needed. There were Tories in 
America. Most of the cultured, many of the intelli- 
gent, and a large proportion of the moneyed people 
were not revolutionists. There was provincialism, 
lack of nationalism. It has been our habit for many 
years, and Grover Clark perhaps best emphasized 
the situation, to speak of the decentralization of 
China, of its localism, of its lack of unity. But has 
it been any more marked than the pre-Revolution- 
ary provincialism of the American colonies? In re- 
cent months, indeed, China’s nationalism, rising 
under the cult of Sun Yat-Sen, has been intensified, 
we are told, by the long range bombardments of in- 
terior towns by Japanese planes, to a state far in 
excess of what existed in the American colonies 
after one year of the Revolution. 

Other nations today are interested in China— 
much more vitally than France was interested in 
America in the 1770’s—with direct and tangible 
economic interests at stake. If intervention was ef- 
fected during the Revolution, is it not as likely to 
be effected today? 


If France had lost Canada, has not Russia like- 
wise lost Manchuria to Japan? Rising Russia, in- 
deed, gives more promise of power than the France 
which was then reeling in debt toward 1789 and 
the great Revolution of her own. Russia, moreover, 
still holds land and railway along the Amur River; 
France had completely lost her holdings on the 
St. Lawrence and had to operate across 2,000 miles 
of ocean. Nor will Russia be alone in opposing 
Japan, any more than France was alone in oppos- 
ing Britain in the eighteenth century. Today in 
South China, France and England have such sub- 
stantial interests that they may be compelled to 
act. They have already spoken on the subject of 
Hainan Island. 

A large number of American citizens believe 
that Russia is simply biding her time. They think 
she recognizes Japan as an inevitable foe in East- 
ern Asia, and is merely waiting until Japanese ex- 
haustion, physical and moral, will make the task of 
intervention easier. Five years ago Moscow and 
Tokio clashed briefly on the Manchurian border. 
They clashed again a few months ago at Changku- 
feng. Perhaps these were mere accidents, and not 
incidents. Russians have been saying: “Let them 
keep their swinish snouts out of our potato patch.” 
There are many who are now feeling that the Rus- 
sian attitude will not remain merely defensive 
much longer. 

Students of international relations see today— 
strange as it may seem—closer agreement in West- 
ern Europe between Communistic Russia and the 
democracies. They see the military and naval agree- 
ment between England and France so significant as 
to remove Russian worries regarding resurgent 
Germany. Furthermore, since Germany is actually 
resurgent, opinion tends to indicate that the sooner 
Russia acts, the less strong and capable Germany 
will be to interfere. 

These are not my opinions. I eschew the réle of 
prophet. In my position as an officer of the Govern- 
ment, I cannot either predict or take sides. Around 
me I note the swirl of argument and the clash of 
prejudice. To my ear there come from time to time 
positive and easy generalities, many of them so 
faulty that I often wonder if the years I have de- 
voted to the study of history have been utterly 
wasted. But still I feel that there is no icy certainty 
in political prediction on broad issues. Mere acci- 
dent, the latent characteristics of national leaders, 
and unexpected surges of public opinion may shape 
events more viciously than either historical or con- 
temporary logic. 

When, however, I hear Americans express doubt 
if a country of resourceful manpower, unskilled in 
war, though aided by a few foreign advisers, has 
any chance of survival at all against the mechan- 
ized militarism of a World Power, the mind turns 
of itself, by the mere operation of the psychological 
law of associations, to the early events in the story 
of our own naticn. 

Is the survival of China probable? 

I do not know. 

Is it possible? 

It has happened before. 
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The need for a reintegrated Catholicism 
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IN the sense of the Catholic doctrine, Catholicism 
in America is and always has been integral; in the 
sense of the Catholic culture, it is not now and 
never has been integral or whole or complete. The 
very simple reason is that America has developed 
as a province of the Protestant tradition and that 
the Catholic culture in America has been, histori- 
cally, a submerged minority culture suspended in 
the bath of an American environment which has 
been shaped by the Protestant idea and ideal. This 
is all very apparent, much more in the smaller 
towns and cities of the American country-side than 
in the larger metropolitan centers with a greater 
Catholic influence. 

It is not intended here to quarrel with this his- 
torical fact nor even to say that it should have 
been otherwise had certain historical happenings 
not happened. The situation is a factual one; but 
from its clear realization flow considerations of 
some importance to the present Catholic position 
in the United States. The first and most obvious of 
these considerations is that the Catholic here is in 
a constant state of cultural conflict and contradic- 
tion, poised between the Protestant culture which 
has determined his American environment and the 
Catholic Faith and morals which he knows must 
determine the philosophy and conduct of his life. 
The American Catholic is not in conflict between 
two sets of religious doctrines or theologies, the one 
Catholic, the other Protestant. But he does find 
himself gravitating in a doctrinal orbit toward 
Catholicism and in a cultural orbit toward the ways 
and ideals of an environment which derives its 
structure from the American Protestant tradition. 
This condition will become much more serious as 
the dominant philosophies of American society dis- 
solve back into paganism, as they are now in the 
process of doing. 

Catholics have met the situation in the way they 
would be expected to meet it—the way of cultural 
compromise. It is a way not altogether free from 
dangers and in choosing it many Catholics have 
quite lost the fine sense of their original position. 
One such example is the rhapsody of excitement 
manifested by certain Catholic intellectuals when 
a play appears on Broadway built around some 
piece or other of minor Catholic estheticism—gen- 
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erally mixed as it is with some human weakness or 
local intrigue in the long history of the Church’s 
clergy, to give it the proper popular flavor. Though 
such dramatic efforts never touch the substance of 
the Church’s position over twenty Christian cen- 
turies and nearly always deal with some human 
accidental that is more “manly” than Godly, there 
is much talking and writing in Catholic circles 
about the late but glorious arrival of the American 
Catholic drama. 

What is said here of the drama might be said as 
justly of books. Though the American newspaper 
and periodical all but totally ignore any book deal- 
ing with the substance of the Catholic story or the 
Catholic position, great streams of praise will be 
pumped through the Catholic papers and maga- 
zines upon the appearance of a book (if popularly 
accepted and generally exploited through the 
American press) that reveals the outlines of some 
almost forgotten Catholic incident or personality, 
much as the cold rays of the night-light in a 
morgue play upon some nameless corpse. 

There is something of deep significance in the 
ready satisfaction by a type of Catholic intellectual 
in the popular American treatment of Catholic 
“accidents” and Catholic death. It seems quite in- 
escapable that a notable Catholic quickness to re- 
spond to the treatment of some phase of Catholi- 
cism, howsoever trivial or indifferent, by the cur- 
rent American world outside the Church, springs 
rather from a biological urge to be at peace with 
one’s environment than from a deep ambition for 
the real and supernatural advance of the Church in 
America. This biological tendency to be at peace 
with one’s environment has been called, again, the 
tendency to self-realization in one’s environment. 
It may be reduced further to the prompting to be 
accepted by one’s environment, and to accept it. 
It is a lethal prompting, as these illustrations of 
the stage, the book and the press have attempted 
to show. 

Cultural conflicts, like psychic conflicts, cannot 
be resolved in compromise. Organic reintegration 
seems to be the only way to resolve them. Applied 
to the Catholic culture in America, organic rein- 
tegration would seem to require the uncompromis- 
ing advance of supernatural Catholicism along 








every sector of the Catholic front and around every 
side of Catholic individual and social life. Christ 
has always asked Christians to give to their envir- 
onment rather than to take from it. In this strategy 
of Christ lies America’s only hope of a living, or- 
ganic reintegration of the Christian culture. 

Culture is specific rather than general or even 
transcendental. A biological culture under the mi- 
croscope is specifically different from other biologi- 
cal cultures. There is no such thing as an universal 
or transcendental biological culture. In the same 
way human culture is specific; there is no such 
thing as an universal or transcendental human cul- 
ture. There seems to be a growing tendency on the 
part of rather liberal Catholics to believe that there 
is a nebulous trust in a rather indefinite and un- 
specified adaptation to their cultural environment, 
quite without any inquiry about the specificity of 
the culture to which they so easily lend themselves. 

Debatable as is the subject of the English liter- 
ature content of the Catholic school, it is not alto- 
gether without point to say here that there is some- 
thing of a cultural anomaly, if not a cultural con- 
tradiction, in filling the minds of Catholic boys and 
girls with an English literature that gives off the 
odor, now of pious liberalism and neutrality, now 
_of negation and revolt, now of German and New 

England Pantheism and Transcendentalism of the 
nineteenth century, now of human self-sufficiency 
and Pelagianism, now of sex and materialism, now 
of a glorified nationalism and imperialism, now of 
health and success and power as the final ends of 
human living. These are all specific cultural influ- 
ences; they must, of their own weight, build a 
structure of ideas and ideals in young minds. 

Literature is an art and it is the property of the 
liberal arts to appeal to the will through the emo- 
tions. Possibly such an English literature content 
must be taken in the American Catholic school. 
Certain it is that the cultural conflicts and contra- 
dictions erected by such a content do not point the 
way to a reintegration of the Catholic culture in 
America nor to the building up of the mystical 
Body of Christ. 

There seems to be abroad in the American 
Church a rather uninformed and apologetic peas- 
ant mentality which secretly hopes that, some day, 
the Church will attain the cultural stature which 
will enable it to fit on becomingly the cultural cloth 
of its American environment. Such Catholics can 
generally be divided into two classes: those, first, 
from the small towns and cities of the American 
country-side where the cultural traditions of Amer- 
ican Protestantism are still dominant and vigorous, 
and where the Church is relatively weak as a social 
force; those, secondly, from the larger metropolitan 
cities who attempt assimilation into local non-Cath- 
olic society by imitating its ways as much as pos- 
sible without actually giving up their Faith. 

Those of a more progressive Catholic spirit in 
these two classes look forward to the day when the 
American Catholic author and dramatist will pro- 
duce books and plays which the non-Catholic 
American public will accept widely and enthusiasti- 
cally, even though the books be fiction and the 


dramas be fictional, and have little to do with the 
telling of the rich story of Catholic fact over twenty 
Christian centuries. The point is that, in this cul- 
tural millenium, the present conflicts and contra- 
dictions of American Catholic culture will be re- 
solved because the Catholic culture will have gone 
to rest in the arms of an American culture sculp- 
tured by the Protestant tradition. 

It seems to have quite escaped such Catholics 
that the art standards in a culture are set by a long 
line of critics and are the expression of the cultural 
bias of the critics. The cultural bias of the average 
American non-Catholic critic is hardly the bias of 
the Catholic culture. Quite the contrary. Such 
critics will give their critical support to American 
literature with a Catholic theme only when they 
begin to capture the significance of the Catholic 
theme. And they will not capture this significance 
from the novels and poems and plays which a cer- 
tain type of American Catholic intellectual hopes 
so piously the standard American critics will hurry 
to approve, but from Catholic philosophy and his- 
tory and theology and apologetics. 

The American Catholic has inherited a Catholic 
culture disintegrated by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The way to cultural reintegration is not the 
way of cultural compromise but the way of cultural 
solidarity, the recapture of the cultural spirit of 
pre-Reformational Catholicism. More particularly, 
this implies the habit of Catholic cultural peace 
from which the restless desire to be recognized and 
admitted by the standard arbiters who fashion the 
cultural norms of American society is quite absent. 
The Catholic task in America will make even 
greater advances than it has when Catholics will 
have begun to give people of the non-Catholic cul- 
ture an active leadership rather than a passive con- 
formity, when Catholics will have begun to stress 
more the things on which they disagree with them 
rather than the things on which they agree—the 
Divinity of Christ, the Divine Paternity, the Vir- 
ginal Motherhood of God by Mary, the Real Pres- 
ence, the Sacraments, Heaven, Grace, hell, and the 
whole supernatural content of Catholicism. 

Any aim to build an American culture that is 
synthetic of the ancient Catholic culture and what 
is left of the culture of the Protestant tradition in 
America would seem rather useless. What is left of 
the Protestant tradition in America is in the flux 
of devolution. No one knows what it will become 
tomorrow. It is rather difficult to form a synthesis 
with a departing ghost. Only by a bold and inde- 
pendent cultural leadership in a disintegrating 
American society can Catholics ever hope to rein- 
tegrate and make whole the broken patterns of 
their own complete cultural tradition. In this way 
alone can they hope to revive what is left of Ca- 
tholicism in the vanishing tradition of American 
Protestantism. Thin as this tradition is, its children 
hold the key to the future of American society. If, 
as Belloc indicates, Catholics were to mobilize now 
in the fervent spirit of an apologetic crusade, they 
might reach, here in America, the ultimate in rein- 
tegrated Catholicism, the return of Protestant 
Christianity in America to the Catholic Church. 
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FELLOW TRAVELERS 


SOME of us have been accused of spying a Com- 
munist in every dark corner. The charge may be 
true, but persons with eyes of that type are better 
guides in these troublous times, than men who re- 
fuse to see Communists as they parade down 
Broadway displaying their emblems, or as they 
walk through Federal buildings at Washington, 
congratulating their fellow-travelers who are draw- 
ing a comfortable stipend from a Government 
which they are trying to overthrow. 

One of the first works which the Dies Committee 
will undertake will be to find out how many Com- 
munists are employed by the Federal Government. 
The Committee will attempt to discover how many 
owe their jobs to political favor, to the “covering- 
in” process which is destroying the civil-service 
system at Washington, or how many to merit, 
proved by an honest, civil-service test. The Com- 
mittee has a hard task before it. 

The modern Communist has a way of taking his 
color for the time from his environment. He boasts 
that he is not a Communist, and several Congres- 
sional investigations have been regaled by the sight 
of Communists who dismissed their books or pam- 
phlets written in support of Communism as expres- 
sions of childish follies which they outgrew long 
ago. An oath means little to a man who does not 
believe in God. It means less than little to the Com- 
munist with a job in sight which will provide him 
with a regular income, and an admirable oppor- 
tunity to teach Communism in key positions hith- 
erto closed to him. 

Communists today are not boasting that they are 
Communists, and they rarely refer to Lenin or 
Moscow. Their talk is of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and the American Constitution. They can, 
and do, apostrophize the grand old flag in terms 
which make the language of the most fanatical 
flag-worshipper sound measured and cold. Since we 
Americans are the most sappy-minded people in all 
the world, the new technique of the Communists is 
proving very successful. Meanwhile, posing as patri- 
ots, the Communists burrow in at Washington. 

A secret enemy is always more dangerous than 
an enemy who comes out into the open where he 
can be fairly attacked. Were Communism presented 
to the American people factually, it would be at 
once rejected, for it necessarily implies the destruc- 
tion of every right and privilege guaranteed by the 
Federal and by our State Constitutions. By making 
the state omnipotent, it reduces the individual to 
the status of a serf who has no rights of any kind. 
Communism can be dangerous only when it is dis- 


In the United States, every man is free to work 
for changes in government by peaceful means. That 
right cannot be questioned. But no right of the 
Communist or of the “fellow-traveler” is impugned 
when the Government declines to employ men and 
women whose real but disguised purpose is to over- 
throw this Government, by force if necessary. Their 
proper place is in some penitentiary. 
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EDITQ 


SOVIET “DEMOCRACY” 


ACROSS the clamor of wild talk about the salva- 
tion of democracies in Europe, the voice of the Most 
Rev. John A. Duffy, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo, comes 
like a refreshing breeze. Bishop Duffy does not wel- 
come an American alliance with Soviet Russia in 
the next World War “to save democracy.” “I shall 
myself publicly oppose it with those on whom I 
have any influence,” said Bishop Duffy, “whatever 
the consequences may be to me.” And the Bishop 
is right in his contention that, should we become 
entangled in a foreign war, “the United States may 
become a dictatorship of the left.” 


THE NEW ARCHBI 


AMONG the gravest of the duties of the Vicar 
of Christ is to make provision for the govern- 
ment of the local churches. When a diocese has 
been widowed by the death of its bishop, or by 
his retirement for reasons judged proper by the 
Holy See, the qualifications for the episcopacy of 
clergymen whose names have been proposed in 
the form prescribed by the Church, are sub- 
jected to a yet closer examination. The process 
is conducted by officials who are bound by the 
most sacred considerations to set aside all hu- 
man motives, and to recommend those only 
whom they deem fitted for the burden and the 
sublime dignity inherent in the office of a bish- 
op. The final choice is made by the Supreme 
Pontiff himself, so that the Faithful may be as- 
sured that he who has been named by Christ’s 
own Vicar is in truth the bishop appointed by 
the Holy Ghost to rule them and to guide them 
in the ways of salvation. 

Since the death of the venerable Cardinal 
Hayes in September, 1938, the Catholic people 
of New York have waited patiently but with a 
certain eager expectancy for the coming of his 
successor. Cardinal Hayes had lived with them 
for a score of years as Archbishop of New 
York, and, a native son, from his birth through 
his years as priest and Auxiliary-Bishop to 
Cardinal Farley. They had learned to know him 
well, to be proud of him, and to love him; they 
wondered if his place in their hearts could ever 
be filled by another. Yet with true Catholic in- 
stinct they, like their ecclesiastical superiors, 
put all human considerations aside. A new 
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THE FOLLIES OF 1917 


IN our judgment, the more forcibly Americans 
now express themselves in favor of peace, and 
against the enticement of the United States into 
foreign politics and foreign wars, the greater the 
chance that we shall not be obliged to send our 
young men to die on foreign battle-fields. Once war 
begins abroad, certainly we can look for repressive 
legislation at home, and as the war-mongers take 
the stage every opportunity for peace-lovers to 
express their minds will be suppressed. Before it 
is too late, we must warn Congress that this coun- 
try must not repeat the fatal follies of 1917. 


ABIGOP OF NEW YORK 


Shepherd, whoever he might be, would have at 
once their complete loyalty, and they felt that 
admiration and love would follow. 

The time of waiting is now at an end. The 
Holy See has spoken, and we greet the Most 
Reverend Francis J. Spellman, S.T.D., LL.D., 
sometime Bishop of Sila, and Auxiliary-Bishop 
of Boston, as Archbishop of New York. A son 
of Massachusetts, born at Whitman on May 4, 
1889, we may claim him in one sense as a na- 
tive son, since he is a graduate of Fordham 
University of the class of 1911. He was ordained 
for the Archdiocese of Boston at Rome in 1916, 
and took his doctorate in sacred theology at the 
Propaganda in the same year. After nine years 
in Boston, he was attached to the Papal Secre- 
tariate of State, and he served in this capacity 
in Rome until 1932 when he was consecrated as 
Auxiliary-Bishop to Cardinal O’Connell. For the 
last six years, he has been pastor of the Church 
of the Sacred Heart at Newton Center, Mass. 
His piety, his learning, and his experience of 
men and of affairs admirably fit him for the 
work he now undertakes in the wider field of 
the Archdiocese of New York. 

In the Ceremonial for the Consecration of a 
bishop, we read: “‘A bishop judges, interprets, 
consecrates, ordains, offers, baptizes, and con- 
firms.” The Editors of AMERICA pledge Arch- 
bishop Spellman their whole-hearted loyalty, 
and humbly pray that the Holy Spirit Who has 
chosen him for this high office will sustain him 
in the perfect performance of its onerous and 
sublime duties ad multos annos. 











THE MINER AND HIS UNION 


BY the time these lines are in print, the labor trou- 
bles in the bituminous coal fields may be settled. 
Lack of coal seriously inconvenienced a number of 
cities, railroads and public institutions, including 
schools and hospitals by the third week in April. 
On April 21, union officials in Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois 
and Kentucky where production on a reduced scale 
had been kept up, served notice that the mines 
would be closed on May 4, unless the demands of 
the workers were granted. 

About 350,000 miners have been wholly idle since 
April 1. They and their families have suffered se- 
verely, and business in the mining towns is threat- 
ened with destruction. In Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania alone, about 150,000 miners, with approxi- 
mately 600,000 dependents, were said to be facing 
starvation as the deadlock continued. In a strike of 
this kind, the loss to business in general, as well as 
to the miners and owners, is tremendous. 

Public opinion is inclined to attribute the inabil- 
ity of the owners and workers to reach an agree- 
ment to an unjustified stubbornness on part of the 
union. Some color of truth has been given this 
opinion by extravagant statements coming from 
some of the union chiefs; but on the whole it ap- 
pears to be unjustified. It must be understood that 
to the miners, this case is not the sole issue. What 
they are battling for is the right to decent treat- 
ment and to a decent wage, made secure by a union 
strong enough to bargain collectively with the op- 
erators. They fear, and with reason it seems to us, 
that this case marks the crisis, and that retreat at 
this time will be a death-blow to the only strong 
union they have ever been able to form. 

As Lubin has correctly observed, “the American 
bituminous coal industry has been described as the 
worst functioning industry in the United States.” 
Not all the fault can be laid at the door of labor; 
the greater part of it is due to poor management 
of what is admittedly an exceedingly difficult in- 
dustry. Although we have the richest fields in the 
world, on numerous occasions in the last twenty 
years threatened shortages have put consumers on 
rations. The demand for coal is largely seasonal, 
and since coal cannot be stored economically at the 
mines, the industry works “spasmodically.” An 
average of 100 days per working year is high, and 
in many years while the miners have starved, the 
owners have made no money. A mine cannot be 
closed, like a factory, without danger of fire, flood, 
cave-ins, and other serious deterioration; hence 
owners often work the mines at a loss. Usually, the 
miner takes the greater loss by the decrease in the 
number of days on which he works, and at a lower 
wage. In addition to these difficulties, competition 
in the bituminous coal fields has often run wild. 

These all but chaotic conditions have frequently 
led to clashes between the owners and the miners. 
From the outset, the owners resisted all attempts 
made by the miners to organize, and frequently the 
coal fields have been the scene of actual war. In no 
industry, probably, have workers and their depen- 
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dents suffered more terribly. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, but the typical soft-coal town, at its best, 
is a spectacle of grimy squalor in which vice, vio- 
lence and starvation are found at their worst. 

The miner has often been little better than a serf, 
exchanging his labor for scrip which had to be re- 
deemed for commodities sold at a high price in the 
company’s stores. He has been housed in shacks 
fitted for animal rather than for human habitation. 
His children have grown up in an environment cal- 
culated to stunt or even wreck their moral and their 
physical growth. Long and intensive studies made 
by the Federal Government and by private investi- 
gators have resulted in little that could brighten 
the dark picture of woe which they painted. In the 
union alone has the miner found relief. 

Leadership of the union has not always been per- 
fect, but its average has been fairly high. Not until 
1885 did the miners have a national organization of 
any worth, and since 1897 they have been repre- 
sented by a vigorous organization, now headed by 
John L. Lewis, the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The conflict now going on is unfortunately com- 
plicated by some internal dissension which, how- 
ever, is not so serious as the threat of invasion of 
the field by rival unions and radicals. 

The history of the bituminous coal fields reveals 
facts of injustice to the worker which should make 
us hang our heads in shame. What the industry 
now needs is a thorough reorganization to create 
conditions under which the miner can be assured of 
steady employment at a just wage, and the owner 
can be assured of a fair profit. Whether the Fed- 
eral Government, or any agreement between own- 
ers and workers, can effect that reorganization, 
no man can say, but the attempt should be made. 
In the meantime, we can support the worker in the 
union he now has, approving it for its virtues, and 
hoping that wiser management will mend its faults. 


THE GAINS OF WAR 


IN an address last week to editors and publishers, 
H. L. Mencken expressed his fear that should we 
be involved in another World War by the end of the 
year, the election of 1940 would be nothing more 
than “fa khaki election.” Mr. Mencken did not con- 
jure up that fear. War would certainly make the 
next election a mere counting of the ballots for the 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy. 

Our entry into the last World War was followed 
by legislation setting aside the Amendment which 
guarantees free speech and a free press. As we now 
know, President Wilson feared that the War would 
destroy liberties which could never be fully re- 
gained, and his fear was realized. 

Today we are in a worse plight. The radio is 
practically controlled by the Federal Government, 
and war would make the control absolute. The 
Espionage Act would be re-enacted, and that would 
silence the press and free assembly. 

Our participation in war would not establish 
“democracies” abroad. But it would certainly de- 
stroy what we have left of democracy at home. 
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HEAVENLY WISDOM 


LEARNED men are ever seeking knowledge. They 
are ready to sit at the feet of any man who can 
instruct them, for however wide the field of their 
knowledge, they know that wider fields, into which 
they have never entered, lie beyond. When a man 
thinks that he no longer has anything to learn, 
it is certain that he knows very little. To the 
learned man, ignorance is like a painful ailment 
of which he wishes to rid himself, but the fool 
exults in his ignorance because he thinks it is wis- 
dom. 

Now what is true of purely human learning is 
true in its degree of what we can learn about God 
and about heavenly things. God began to reveal 
Himself to man, His creature, in the Garden of 
Eden. After the fall, He did not withdraw Himself 
from man, but continued to communicate Himself 
to him. He speke to His people when He promul- 
gated the Ten Commandments, and through the 
dark years before the coming of Our Saviour, He 
sent His prophets to make known to them His will 
“at sundry times and in divers manners.” (He- 
brews, i, 1.) Even from the pagan peoples, as Saint 
Paul writes, God did not withhold all knowledge 
of Himself; indeed, by the light of natural reason 
man can acquire some knowledge of Him. 

The fulness of God’s revelation is, of course, in 
Christ Jesus Who came to redeem us from our 
sins, and to teach us how to save our souls. But 
Our Lord did not will to remain among us in vis- 
ible form to the end of time. He chose His Apostles 
to carry on His mission, and to them, as we read 
in tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint John, xvi, 5-14), He 
promised the Holy Spirit of truth. “But when he, 
the spirit of truth, is come, he will teach you all 
truth ...” The complete revelation made to the 
Apostles enlightened and sustained them in their 
mission, and this revelation has been preserved 
in its integrity in the Church founded by Our 
Lord. 

Every human being who has been regenerated 
by Baptism participates in this revelation, but not 
everyone in equal degree. The little boy learning 
his catechism at school knows something of it, but 
his participation is not equal to that of one who 
for years has sought to learn from the Church, in 
which the Holy Spirit abides forever, more and 
more about Divine things. It is not to be thought, 
however, that our degree of heavenly knowledge 
is conditioned by possession or lack of great in- 
tellectual ability, for God communicates Himself 
to those who truly seek Him, regardless of natural 
talents. A poor old man who can neither read nor 
write may have a deeper grasp of Divine revela- 
tion than the most learned theologian. The doc- 
torate in philosophy is a valuable possession, but 
the fullest participation in heavenly knowledge can 
be attained without it. 

Do we wish to be wise in the things of God? Let 
us sit at the feet of the Church. She, from whom 
the Holy Spirit of truth will never depart, is the 
one teacher authorized by Christ to teach us all 
things. 


CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. As his first step in Gov- 
ernment reorganization, President Roosevelt for- 
warded to Congress a plan to consolidate dozens 
of bureaus into three new large agencies. The 
three proposed new agencies are: the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Federal Works Agency and Federal 
Loan Agency. Under the plan, the WPA and PWA 
will be placed in the Federal Works Agency. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will be in the 
Federal Loan Agency. The Bureau of the Budget 
will be transferred from the Treasury to the execu- 
tive office of the President. A provision for direct 
White House control of the personnel of the entire 
executive establishment is included. The proposal 
will become law in sixty days unless rejected by a 
two-thirds vote of both Houses. . . . The President 
nominated Dr. William M. Leiserson as a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board to succeed 
Donald Wakefield Smith. . . . President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to appropriate $1,750,000,000 for 
relief during the next fiscal year. Of this sum, 
$1,477,000,000 would be used for the WPA. . . . The 
President nominated Leon Henderson as a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


THE CONGRESS. By a vote of 225 to 158, the House 
voted to extend to June 30, 1941, the President’s 
power to determine the gold content of the dollar, 
and also to continue the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund and the silver purchase program... . In the 
debate over neutrality legislation, Senator Taft de- 
clared the United States can stay out of war if it 
so desires. . . . Senator Nye charged “men in au- 
thority in Great Britain are laying the foundation 
for involvement in the next war.” He quoted from 
a book by a British military expert, giving various 
methods by which the United States might be 
drawn into a war on the side of England and 
France. .. . The Senate confirmed the nominations 
of William E. Lee and J. H. Alldredge as members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


AT Home. Most Reverend Francis J. Spellman, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, was appointed Arch- 
bishop of New York. . . . Archbishop Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, issued an 
appeal by Pope Pius for “‘a crusade of prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary during the month of May to 
obtain peace and concord amongst all nations. The 
Holy Father in a particular manner invites children 
throughout the world to participate in the holy 
union of prayer.’’. .. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, in 
a public address, urged formation of a central bu- 
reau to combat anti-American activities in public 
schools. Names of teachers who send their pupils 
to participate in Communist parades, or who allow 


Communists, Nazis or Fascists to address their 
classes, would be sent to a central clearing house. 
Such teachers “should thereby be considered in- 
eligible to teach in American schools,” Monsignor 
Sheen declared. 


GERMANY. The British Ambassador to Germany, 
Sir Neville Henderson, recently called home, was 
sent back to Berlin before Herr Hitler’s speech. He 
was received at the Foreign Office by an Under- 
Secretary. The French Ambassador also returned. 
. . . It is impossible to teach Christianity in the 
Nazi-controlled “Christian Confessional schools,” 
according to a statement of the Confessional 
Church. . . . Nazis ordered Archbishop Sigmund 
Waitz of Salzburg to leave his apartment in a chap- 
ter house. He had found the Archiepiscopal resi- 
dence untenable. . . . The abbot and ten monks of 
the Gottweig Abbey were arrested, accused of mis- 
managing their estate. . . . In his anxiously awaited 
speech before the Reichstag, Chancelor Hitler an- 
swered point by point President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage, announced termination of Germany’s naval 
treaty with England and her ten-year non-aggres- 
sion pact with Poland. . . . He declared the United 
States has carried out military intervention in six 
cases since 1918, that Russia has engaged in ten 
wars and military actions in the same period, that 
Germany was not the cause of these or other wars 
which occurred since Versailles. The present fear 
of war is caused by an agitating, war-minded press, 
he asserted. . . . All peoples should have an equal 
share of the world’s goods, he declared. . . . Though 
sceptical, he would be happy if international prob- 
lems could be solved at a conference table... . “We 
honor your well-meant opinion, Mr. Roosevelt,” he 
added, “but opposed to your opinion stands the 
actual fact,”’ that the world’s greatest conference, 
the League of Nations never solved “one single 
decisive international problem” in twenty years. . . . 
Regarding Mr. Roosevelt’s belief that he should 
make a statement of policy, Herr Hitler maintained 
he had frequently made such statements to his own 
people. He could, with equal basis, ask Mr. Roose- 
velt to state his foreign policy, the Chancelor 
argued. .. . With reference to the President’s re- 
quest for assurances that Germany would not in- 
vade the territory of certain nations, Herr Hitler 
said he had asked most of these nations whether 
they felt themselves threatened, whether Mr. 
Roosevelt’s message was sent with their consent. 
Each nation asked had replied in the negative, the 
Chancelor declared. . . . Ireland, he argued, does 
not blame Germany for aggression, but England. 
. .. Palestine, he continued, is occupied by English, 
not by German troops; Syria by French, not by 
German, troops. . . . If the States mentioned by Mr. 
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Roosevelt wish an assurance, Germany will give it 
to them, Herr Hitler said, and will make a treaty 
with them, if desired. . . . He characterized as rank 
fraud assertions that Germany contemplates at- 
tacks on territory of the American continents. He 
gave Mr. Roosevelt assurance on that point... . 
The Chancelor declared Poland had rejected a 
proferred solution of the Danzig and Corridor 
question. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Reversing its tradition, Britain 
took to conscription, as Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain announced in the House of Commons 
a bill for the compulsory military training of all 
young men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
one. The announcement was made just two days in 
advance of Herr Hitler’s address to the Reichstag. 
.. . A new Cabinet portfolio, the Ministry of Sup- 
ply, was created. Leslie Burgin was appointed to 
head it. . . . In Edinburgh, American Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy, was heckled by members of 
Protestant Action, an anti-Catholic organization. 
“No Popery,” shouted one protestor. Two years 
ago this same group staged a demonstration 
against Joseph A. Lyons, late Premier of Australia, 
also a Catholic. . . . The Marquis of Lothian, sec- 
retary to Lloyd George during the peace confer- 
ence, was appointed Ambassador to the United 
States. It was the first time in many years that a 
non-career Ambassador was named for Washing- 
ton. Lord Lothian, raised a Catholic, gave up the 
Faith, became a Christian Scientist. . . . To pay for 
the increasing cost of military preparation, the 
Government imposed heavy new taxes on incomes, 
luxuries, tobacco, sugar and automobiles. . . . The 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, Grigore Gafencu, vis- 
ited London and Paris for parleys. . . . Britain’s 
efforts to draw Turkey and Russia into a military 
stop-Hitler pact continued. 


FRANCE. The French Government announced a 
sales tax of one per cent to begin May 1, to be used 
for the soaring armaments cost. Taxes running 
fifty to eighty per cent above the normal taxation 
were imposed on armaments profits by another de- 
cree. .. . The Government established a forty-five- 
hour work week. . . . Another official regulation im- 
posed penalties on foreign propagandists financed 
from outside France. ... A law was announced 
regulating the press, forbidding publication of ma- 
terial promoting hatred “against any group or per- 
sons belonging to any particular race or religion.” 


SPAIN. The Nationalist Government ordered res- 
toration to former King Alfonso XIII and his rela- 
tives to the fourth degree of their private prop- 
erties taken by the Republic. . . . Juan Negrin, 
Loyalist Premier, sailed for New York from France. 


Mexico. The Supreme Court refused to halt the 
Government from exploiting the oil properties of 
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an American-owned company. ... A contract was 
signed with Italy for exchange of oil for machinery 
and rayon yarn. . . . Ninety Loyalist refugees ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz. Among them was General Se- 
bastian Pozas. 


ITALY. Francesco Jacomoni, was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-General of Albania. . . . Foreign Minister 
Galeazzo Ciano and Alexander Cincar-Markovitch, 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister, ended their Venice con- 
versations, issued a communiqué, declaring: “It 
has been agreed to deepen the faithful collaboration 
existing between the two States and between Yugo- 
slovakia and Germany in the political as well as in 
the economic sphere.” Better relations between 
Belgrade and Budapest were intimated by the com- 
muniqué. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Following parleys between Premier 
Dragisha Cvetkovitch and Dr. Vladimir Matchek, 
Croat leader, settlement of the Croat problem was 
revealed. The agreement provides autonomy for 
the Croats. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Fierce fighting was reported 
around Nanchang, with Chinese troops attempting 
desperately to regain the city. . . . In Tokyo, the 
Diet passed a new Conscription Law, more than 
doubling the standing army. . . . Chinese reported 
success of their offensive on several fronts. 


BoLivia. On April 24, Lieutenant Colonel German 
Busch, President of Bolivia, dissolved the Congress, 
suspended the Constitution, assumed complete gov- 
ernmental power. He declared the country faced 
bankruptcy, that dictatorship was its only salva- 
tion. . . . President Busch, born in 1904, served with 
the army in the war with Paraguay, became Chief 
of Staff of the Bolivian army. Leading a group of 
military men, in May, 1936, he forced President 
José Luis Tejada Sorzano to give way for Colonel 
Toro. In another year, Busch removed Toro, be- 
came President himself. 


FOOTNOTES. General José Miaja, Loyalist General, 
left France with his family for Cuba. . . . Border 
clashes between Slovakians and Hungarians con- 
tinued. . . . Robert G. Menzies became Prime Min- 
ister of Australia, succeeding the late Joseph A. 
Lyons. . . . Cuban members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives urged that Colonel Fulgencio Batista, 
Cuban strong-man, be given a “forcible leave of 
absence,” for two months before and two months 
after the elections. . . . The new Government of 
Premier Hubert Pierlot in Belgium received a vote 
of confidence in the Chamber, as special powers 
were delegated to it... . A Polish newspaper which 
frequently is the mouthpiece of the Warsaw For- 
eign Office, declared that Russian aid in war might 
be perilous to the countries receiving it. 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 


EDITOR: Is it not a direct duty from God for some 
Catholic paper to speak without hemming-and- 
hawing about the blasphemous play now showing 
on Broadway, Family Portrait? This master-work 
portrays a non-virginal Mary and a Socialistic 
Christ, and many of our young Catholic people are 
going to see it on the theory that “there’s some 
good in the worst of them.” 

A democracy-loving priest was assigned to re- 
view it recently and praised it with faint damna- 
tion. It is the duty of our clergy here to come out 
with a round condemnation. After all, there are 
some things more important than democracy and 
tolerance and one of these is God’s dogmatic truth. 

New York, N. Y. DAVID GORDON 


EDITOR: If David Gordon were a clergyman 
standing before his congregation to roundly de- 
nounce Family Portrait, just what would he say? 

Certainly he could not say that this is a dirty 
play. Or that it is stupidly written, poorly acted, 
cheaply staged. Or that it leaves its audience un- 
moved. 

On what grounds, then, would he condemn the 
play? Why, obviously on the score of heresy. He 
might chose to sound off with a broadside or two 
of scorching epithets, but he would still have to 
explain that the playwrights had climbed up into 
a pulpit. That they were falsely interpreting the 
Gospels. That they were preaching that Christ is 
not Divine and Mary not a Virgin. He would show 
that these are errors which will keep patrons of the 
play from any real faith in and love of the Son of 
God—and this all the more because the drama is 
effective and convincing in its portraiture. 

But this, without epithets, is exactly what my 
article said more than a month ago. 

If Mr. Gordon’s strictures against democracy 
and tolerance imply that he would like to suppress 
the play by law and then shoot the authors and the 
cast, I am afraid I cannot go along with him. This, 
thank God, is a country in which you cannot sup- 
press the teaching of heresy by law. 

Incidentally, those who desire a thorough ex- 
planation of Catholic doctrine on this matter will 
find it, with a bibliography, in a booklet by the 
Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., published by the 
Paulist Press. 


New York, N. Y. GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 


DISAGREEMENT 

EDITOR: May I call a greeting across the Atlantic 
and incidently comment on a correspondent who 
asks, relative to Shadow and Substance: “But why 
do Catholics disagree so violently about these 
plays?” 


No born Catholic can ever understand how re- 
freshing that habit of disagreement is to one who 
has wasted forty years of life as a Protestant. For 
one of the things that drew me to the Church was 
this—that Catholic populations are so much more 
difficult to oppress than others. Catholics are ob- 
streperous old billygoats in a world of tame sheep. 

One of their great merits is that they fight about 
everything, from a Communist coup d’état to a 
play they don’t like. When the Catholic Church 
taught them to bow to lawful authority, she taught 
them to kick up their heels at usurped authority. 
This recalcitrance has, no doubt, a tiresome side, 
especially when exercised in small things. The good 
side is that in big things the Catholic can be trusted 
to see that the oppressor has no soft job. But he 
has to keep in training over plays and things of that 
kind. 

And on this level of small things I cannot tell 
you how the Scottish Theatre movement envies the 
Irish Players the potatoes that were thrown at 
them over The Playboy, and similar stirring scenes 
in Dublin and New York. The Scottish public’s way 
of stifling legitimate social criticism is much more 
deadly. It is to stay away from the theatre. A 
shower of potatoes may be crushing, but it is not 
nearly so crushing as an empty house. 

If Catholics obstruct by violent disagreement, 
Protestants obstruct by smothering silence. As 
Saint Thomas of Aquin has it: “It is a great per- 
fection to reason, but it is an imperfection to have 
need of reasoning.” Protestants do not feel the need 
of reasoning. Hence they don’t fight. Catholics 
scrap because they have need of reasoning. 

Edinburgh, Scotland SCOTTISH PLAYWRIGHT 


VATICAN CITY STATE 


EDITOR: The death of Pope Pius XI drew our 
eyes back to the great events of his blessed life. In 
particular, the conclusion of the Lateran Treaty of 
February 11, 1929, by which the Roman Question 
was forever laid to rest, attracted our attention. 
This treaty gave back to the Holy Father a tiny 
spot of what once had been the Papal States. It is 
only an infinitesimal part of the former provinces 
of the Head of the Church. But this spot of 110 
acres is expressly declared a sovereign possession, 
that is, as its ruler the Holy Father is under no 
other state’s or government’s power. Like the rulers 
of all states large or small he is a real sovereign, 
a king. 

This territory is styled Vatican City State. It 
embraces the Church of Saint Peter, Vatican Pal- 
ace with its art collections and famous library, the 
so-called Vatican gardens and other localities and 
buildings, as shown on an official map drawn up 
jointly by the contracting parties and accepted as 
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a part of the treaty. Italy assures to the Holy See 
“complete ownership, exclusive and absolute power 
and sovereign jurisdiction” concerning the Vatican 
City State, which therefore is in no way a part of 
the Kingdom of Italy. 

The document, however, speaks also of other 
spots, buildings, churches, parks, etc. There seems 
to be some error current as to the relation of these 
items to the State of Vatican City. They are chief- 
ly: the Lateran Church, the Church of Mary 
Major, the Church of Saint Paul, each with the 
buildings and grounds attached to it, and also the 
Papal villa, Castel Gandolfo. Concerning these and 
a number of other places named in the treaty it 
states that the State of Italy recognizes in the Holy 
See full proprietary rights, but no sovereignty. It 
says expressly, in Article 15, that these places are 
“forming a part of the territory of the Italian 
State.” They are therefore in no political connec- 
tion with the State of Vatican City. They shall, 
however, declares the treaty, “enjoy the immunity 
guaranteed by international law to the embassies 
of foreign nations.” These places, therefore, includ- 
ing Castel Gandolfo, are not outlying provinces of 
the Vatican State. Their sovereign is not the Pope 
but the King of Italy. 

The immunity guaranteed to embassies, as for 
instance all the residences of foreign ambassadors 
at Washington, is also called exterritoriality or ex- 
traterritoriality. Exterritorial places are not sub- 
ject to local (or provincial) authorities but only to 
the supreme government of the State. The Roman 
police, therefore, cannot enter any of those Roman 
places which are given the privilege of exterritori- 
ality. In these buildings or churches the Holy 
Father and all his officials are, as it were, the guests 
of the King of Italy. 

Beside the exterritorial localities the treaty enu- 
merates some others which enjoy minor privileges, 
such as freedom from taxes. 

Milwaukee, Wis. FRANCIS S. BETTEN, S.J. 


AMEN 
EDITOR: I rejoice in your Editorial Credo, as ex- 
pressed in AMERICA (April 15). 

I respectfully suggest that paragraph five re- 
garding racism should be committed to memory by 
every lover of Almighty God and humanity. 

New York, N. Y. (Dr.) BERNARD MEYER 


EDITOR: The last issue of AMERICA is a knock- 
out. The Editorial Credo is a Godsend to distracted 
minds. I am so fed up with manipulated commen- 
tary on the recent Encyclicals that I feel like fram- 
ing those three pages. 

Washington, D. C. PETER GUILDAY 
EDITOR: In thinking about the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of AMERICA, I am quite certain that I have 
been a continuous subscriber, since Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1. 

It would be interesting to know how many of 
those who were initial subscribers for the Review 
are still subscribers. Of course, many have passed 
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to another life, but it seems probable that you still 
list quite a number who were on your books for 


the initial issue. 
CHARLES D. TERRY 


Kewanee, IIl. 
EDITOR: Why not have your Editorial Credo put 
in pamphlet form for all Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics to read and keep? It is, without doubt, the 
most concise and most comprehensive outline of 
what we should know and do—and stand for. 
South Orange, N. J. ANITA HENDERSON 


EDITOR: Let us start an AMERICA booster society! 
Its members ought to contribute to a fund which 
will enable you to send AMERICA to all public libra- 
ries, to all universities, colleges, high schools, i.e., 
to their libraries. What untold good could be done 
by such a movement! May God bless this embryo- 
nic, very embryonic thought, that it might grow to 
the proportions of a genuinely American giant. 
St. Francis, S. Dak. JOSEPH H. WELS, S.J. 


STATE TARIFFS 
EDITOR: I am a very ardent reader of your week- 
ly, but I purpose to differ with you in your Com- 
ment of April 22, concerning port-of-entry laws 
and taxes in various states. 

You say that these laws are “designed, or at 
least misapplied, to favor home industries and keep 
out the neighbor’s goods.” I would go further and 
say that they are designed and also applied to 
favor the small producer. 

For the most part these products are owned by 
the capitalist “farmers.” These taxes discourage 
the large-scale shipment of products to other states. 
And therefore it discourages the capitalist “farm- 
ers.” 

Besides mere discouragement there is need of 
control in sending, for example, potatoes from 
Idaho to Minnesota when its local producers can 
supply the demand. 

Clarks Summit, Pa. 


FASCIST TRENDS 

EDITOR: Please accept sincere congratulations on 
the article, Fascist Trends Show Evidence of Nazi 
Influence, which appeared in your issue of March 4. 
The congratulations are not mine alone but those 
of some twenty students of various countries. I my- 
self cannot claim the honor of being American. 

I would not have written at all had I not seen a 
letter in your issue of March 18 by Mark S. Gross, 
S.J., condemning the article in question as an “anti- 
Fascist screed.” Far from being such, we consider 
it to have been reserved in tone and entirely in ac- 
cordance with the facts as we see them daily. Were 
proofs necessary we would refer Father Gross to 
utterances by Il Duce and to cultural pacts with 
the Reich. 

May we congratulate you on your stand on the 
Catholics’ sending wheat to Spain and on your 
whole attitude towards the Spanish question. Also 
give a word of praise to the Parader for us. 

Rome, Italy STUDENT 


CYRIL PAHL 
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SABOTAGE 
ON PARNASSUS 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 








ONCE upon a time, as an editor handed back a 
sheaf of sonnets to a young American poet, he soft- 
ened the blow by remarking casually: “Of course I 
like your poems—that is, most of them; but—” 

“Then why—?” 

“Ah!” said the editor. “You'd be surprised at the 
number of poems an editor rejects, not because he 
dislikes them as a whole, but because there is a 
—s line, sometimes a single word, that grates on 

im.” 

“What, for instance—?” 

“Well, in these sonnets of yours—every one of 
them has at least one line containing more than 
ten syllables. Now that’s very bad, you know.” 

“Why?” demanded the other with the peculiar 
obtuseness that poets occasionally manifest. 

“It’s slovenly, that’s all. It’s against the rules.” 

“What rules?” 

“What rules! Why, in the name of Apollo—” 

“Don’t tell me that Apollo handed down a deca- 
log for poets—or should I say a Decasyllableog?”’ 

There was something unpleasantly like a sneer, 
I am afraid, in the poet’s voice; and from that mo- 
ment his bacon, with that particular editor, was 
cooked. 

“The rules, my dear sir, have been formulated by 
the best critics of the art. But now you must ex- 
cuse me,” and here the editor arose to indicate that 
the interview was at an end, “for I have a confer- 
ence to attend.” 

The poet stuffed his sonnets into his pocket, and 
went to another editor, with very similar results; 
and after his work had been rejected six times, be- 
cause each sonnet contained a line with more than 
ten syllables, he gave up writing verse and got a 
job with a big advertising concern, in which he 
worked up so rapidly (thanks to his early training 
as a poet) that when he died at the age of thirty- 
nine, one of the vice-presidents of the company in- 
formed the press that he had made a decided con- 
tribution to the creative side of American advertis- 
ing; though I must confess I cannot remember, at 
this moment, any of the best lines of his advertise- 
ments, nor have I encountered them in any an- 
thology. What I cannot forget, however, and what 


must never be forgotten, is one of the consoling 
sentiments uttered by the minister at the funeral 
parlor—or was it the grand master of his lodge at 
the cemetery? No matter, the substance of it was 
this: that “though our beloved friend is no longer 
among us, his soul goes marching on, and his spirit 
is still with us.” 

Perhaps it is the intangible influence from Be- 
yond of this unconquerable though unrecognized 
poet that has prompted me to undertake the pres- 
ent labor of love; an inquiry, if I may use the term, 
into the source of our existing legislation concern- 
ing the making of sonnets; or to put it more con- 
cretely: what was the name of the schoolmaster 
who formulated the so-called rules for the sonnet? 
In other words; to what rank pedant or pedagog 
do we owe the syllabic restrictions that send so 
many promising poetasters into the advertising 
business or an early grave, or both? 

In one sense it has not been a very satisfactory 
investigation. I have pored for years over musty 
rhetorics and dusty prosodies without finding the 
slightest evidence that any particular person vested 
with authority higher than his own opinion ever 
said that a line of a sonnet could not contain more 
than ten syllables. True, the rule was mentioned by 
Doctor This and referred to by Professor That, but 
always with the veneration accorded to something 
handed down from an antiquity too remote to be 
questioned. No grammarian ever came to grips 
with the subject, thus: “Hammurabi, in 1891 B. C., 
passed a law decreeing death by torture for any 
poet using more than ten syllables in the line of a 
sonnet”; or “The Legislature of Rhode Island, con- 
cluding its seventy-fifth session today, established 
a speed limit for sonneteers of ten syllables per 
line,” etc. No; all was vagueness, all was servile 
obscurity. 

In desperation, at last, I turned to the poets 
themselves, to see whether I could discover, per- 
chance, by internal evidence, what attitude, if any, 
they had taken toward this anonymous restriction 
imposed upon them for their own good. Surely such 
men as Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Arnold, Rossetti, Meredith, Hopkins, surely such 
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women as Mrs. Browning and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay could not have attained the lofty eminence 
of this choice and difficult form by crashing red 
lights and disregarding the editors’ road rules. I 
resolved to put these immortal sonneteers on the 
witness stand and find out how they got there. 
Astonishment and disillusionment! There was not 
one among the greater sonneteers who did not con- 
vict himself, out of his own mouth, of the crime of 
—well, let us call it simply hyperdecasyllabification. 
The whole performance was like one of those trials 
at Moscow, where the prisoners vie with each 
other and even with themselves in pouring out con- 
fessions of guilt. Listen to the shameless wretches: 
The first prisoner in the dock is one of the most 
flagrant offenders. With him it is not a question of 
an occasional lapse in a single line; he wrote a son- 
net in which three lines, no less, have more than 
ten syllables each: 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything. . . 
Of different flowers in odour and hue... 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the Rose— 
not bad lines either. Worse than that, this same 
Shakespeare has had the effrontery to use twelve 
syllables in the following line: 
How many a holy and obsequious tear; 
not to mention his 
The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet 
and in the same sonnet (‘“‘tion,” by the way, made 
two syllables in Shakespeare’s time). 
But if that flower with base infection meet. 
Still more indefensible is his 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 
And what shall we say of 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom? 
Even Milton with his great artistry was not 
above writing 
Lawrence, of vertuous Father, vertuous Son, 
and, in another sonnet, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day. 
Keats in his sonnet To Sleep was guilty of 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a mole. 
And tut, tut—look at Wordsworth. In one sonnet 
we have these two lines: 
P Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 
an 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay— 
probably one of the worst lines in English poetry. 
In another sonnet he has 
They knew how genuine glory was put on 
and 
But in magnanimous meekness. France ’tis strange. . 
In another 
Armory of the invincible knights of old 
and 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung. 
When this champion of liberty goes into the ring 
with the spirit of pedantry, he seldom lets fly a left 
hook without following it up with a good right 
cross to the chin in the same sonnet, and he caps 
the climax by hanging on his adversary what gen- 
tleman Gene Tunney would call a haymaker: 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty. 
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Arnold is capable of 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling place 
and in the same sonnet 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure. 
Meredith is a rare offender. Still, Sonnet XLIII of 
his Modern Love begins with these four lines: 
Mark where the pressing wind shoots javelin-like 
Its skeleton shadow on the broad-backed wave! 

Here is a fitting spot to dig Love’s grave, 
Here where the ponderous breakers plunge and strike. 

Rossetti would have had a hard time getting past 
some editors. In one sonnet, we find the following: 

She loves him; for her infinite soul is Love. . . 

No one will be surprised to find that innovator, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, putting more than ten 
syllables in each of two lines of his sonnet, J wake 
and feel the fell of dark. Line 9 has twelve sylla- 
bles: : 

I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 

Are women more law-abiding than men? Not if 
we may judge by the ladies who have written the 
best sonnets. Mother Eve is surely speaking in Mrs. 
Browning when she packs the following three lines 
all in the same sonnet (count the syllables yourself 
and see): 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware.. . 

Behind me and drew me backward by the hair. . . 

And a voice said in mastery while I strove. 


And Miss Edna Millay departs from the straight 
road twice in the somewhat over-praised sonnet in 
which she makes Euclid almost a Peeping Tom: 

O blinding hour, O holy, terrible day. . . 
Who though once only, and then but far away. 

When I fell asleep after my labors, feeling that 
if I had not smoothed the way for young poets of 
the future, I had at least vindicated the memory of 
my young advertising friend, I imagined myself 
composing what seemed, in that uncritical border- 
land of consciousness, a very good sonnet. It went 
something like this: 

To the St. Lawrence River on Tuesday Morning 
Lawrence, of vertuous father, vertuous Son, 
Armory of the invincible knights of old, 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay— 

But in magnanimous meekness. France, ’tis strange, 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 

I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 

Hath put a spirit of Youth on everything. 

(O blinding hour, O holy, terrible day!) 

Making the heaven of heavens His dwelling place. 

They knew how genuine glory is put on; 

And a voice said in mastery while I strove, 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure. 

She loves him; for her infinite soul is Love. 


I was just beginning to congratulate myself on 
achieving the impossible, writing a sonnet with 
fourteen hypersyllabified lines, when I began check- 
ing on my rhymes, and found I didn’t have any to 
speak of—only “lay” and “day,” to be exact. Oh, 
well, a sonnet cannot have all the virtues at once, 
even the great masters have made their little mis- 
takes. At this stage of my dream, I heard a voice 
beside me (was it Shakespeare’s?) murmuring: 
“Yes, but it wasn’t our mistakes that made us 


great.” 


BOOKS 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF MUSIC IN AMERICA 


AN AMERICAN MUSICIAN’s Story. By Olga Samaroff 

Stokowski. W. W. Norton and Co. $3 
THE PROGRESS and important changes of the musical 
world in America since the beginning of the twentieth 
century are engagingly set forth in these memoirs of 
Madame Olga Samaroff Stokowski. In her foreword she 
says, “I try to share with my readers the rather curious 
vpportunity I have had to learn to know various phases 
of the musical life of my time.” 

With a thoroughly Colonial-American background, 
little Miss Hickenlooper was born in San Antonio, Texas, 
in the 1880’s and before she was twelve years old, she 
showed so marked a talent for the piano, that her splen- 
did parents and her brave little grandmother, who was 
her first teacher, decided to make every sacrifice to send 
her to Europe for further studies. She was the first 
American girl to win a scholarship in the piano classes 
of the Paris Conservatoire de Musique. 

She made her debut in 1905, playing with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra with Mr. Walter Damrosch 
conducting, and under the management of the then noted 
Henry Wolfsohn. But in order to be properly launched 
in those days, she had to change her name to the more 
foreign sounding Olga Samaroff, and she had to have 
financial backing. From then on, owing to her talent 
and tireless capacity for work, and the staunch faith 
and prayers of her courageous Catholic mother, she 
climbed to the top of the “big field.” 

Since then, she has achieved a variety of successes: 
as the wife of the gifted Leopold Stokowski, as teacher, 
as musical critic, as founder of the Schubert Memorial, 
as a United States representative at notable European 
musical congresses, and last and most dear to her, per- 
haps, as instigator and inspiration of the audiences of 
active listeners in the Layman’s Music Courses. 

The book is written with charming simplicity and a 
sincere enthusiasm for the cause of music, especially 
in the United States. Madame Samaroff has a fine ob- 
jectivity and a generous attitude towards others who 
have succeeded in the world of music, notably her 
former husband, Leopold Stokowski. But, best of all, she 
has a splendid maternal affection for all young people 
who aspire to the musical career. She has done kind 
things to encourage these ambitious youngsters. 

An American Musician’s Story should interest many 
readers, whether they have or have not a musical sense. 
Historically, it is a clear picture of the advancement of 
music in this country. Madame Samaroff has proved the 
possibility of learning to enjoy listening to music in- 
telligently, even for those people who thought they had 
no talent in that direction. She maintains that the in- 
herent greatness of good music is a necessary adjunct 
to a normal life and is a constructive influence for good 
in America. CATHERINE MURPHY 


A RELIGIOUS WAR THAT 
CEASED TO BE RELIGIOUS 


Tue Tuirty Years War. By C. V. Wedgwood. Yale 
University Press. $4.50 
THE Thirty Years War was disastrous for Germany 
and for Europe. “Morally subversive, economically de- 
structive, socially degrading, confused in its causes, 
devious in its course, futile in its result, it is the out- 


standing example in European history of meaningless 
conflict.” The people, a majority of them everywhere, 
wanted no war. Their leaders, actuated chiefly by fear, 
fought for peace. The treaty of Westphalia merely re- 
arranged the map for the next war. These conclusions 
may be pondered with profit. We venture, however, 
to supplement them. 

The “last of the wars of religion” ceased to be a re- 
ligious war long before its end. Historians have viewed 
from various angles the turning to more earthly am- 
bitions and a larger tolerance for doctrinal differences, 
and called the change progress. But may not one hate 
religious fanaticism and its attendant evils, and still 
regret the passing of faith and spiritual vitality? In 
the history of Europe the year 1848 stands for the secu- 
larization of politics and the formal ignoring of papal 
influence in diplomatic circles. All this can, of course, 
be explained. But explanation does not make it less a 
betrayal of Christendom. 

We hesitate to pronounce this book flawless. We hasten 
to recommend it as the best survey in English of its 
supremely important subject. Ludwig von Pastor’s treat- 
ment of the period in the thirteenth volume of his 
Papstgeschichte, to which incidentally the author makes 
no reference, lights up phases of the struggle. Likewise, 
Carl C. Eckhardt in his Papacy and World Affairs 
stresses points which are here barely mentioned. But 
when a writer produces a bulky and well balanced mono- 
graph without a dull page in it one may overlook omitted 
topics about which he might have written another book. 

Mr. Wedgwood tells an interesting story. He puts a 
mass of detail into a smoothly flowing narrative. From 
partisan sources, colored by long and acrid controversy, 
he is at pains to draw sober fact. A statement here 
and there may be questioned. The Jesuits, we are told, 
were ready to fight for the Faith “by any means.” In a 
different context one might resent what looks like a 
doubtful compliment. And no doubt, this or that charac- 
ter will appear a shade too dark or a shade too light. 
Richelieu, we think, is handled too gently; Maximilian 
too roughly. Perhaps even, the author is over-sure in 
his estimate of other leading actors and their motives. 
But he preserves throughout a judicious tone. And, most 
important in a historian, he shows a decent respect for 
religious convictions which enables him to sympathize 
with a devout age unlike our own. 

For the Catholic the Bourbon-Hapsburg dynastic strug- 
gle is something of a tragedy. For any German there 
is the sad memory of days when her “princes were all 
good Frenchmen,” when freebooters of all nations helped 
to brutalize her people, when Protestantism was saved 
by a French cardinal. Mr. Wedgwood tones down legen- 
dary atrocities, and discounts exaggerated statistics. 
But the story remains tense, often gruesome, always 
dramatic. RAYMOND CORRIGAN 


AMERICAN NAZISM 
AND KNOWNOTHINGISM 


THE PROTESTANT CRUSADE, 1800-1860. By Ray Allen 

Billington. The Macmillan Co. $5 
THIS record of fifty years of religious bigotry, intoler- 
ance and persecution, which in its tenser moments ex- 
tended to the burning of churches, convents and blood- 
shedding, is timely. It helps us to understand the pres- 
ent in the light of the past and vice versa. The re- 
ligious persecution of the European dictators is con- 
sidered by some an isolated phenomenon. On the other 
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hand this country has never been immune irom the 
microbe of bigotry; the last few years help us to under- 
stand the sobering, sorry record of the disabilities to 
which a religious minority can be subjected. It is all 
the stranger that religious intolerance emerged so early 
in a country whose first amendment to the Constitution 
denied Congress the right to make any “law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” 

The Protestant Crusade is a documented, laborious 
study of two No-Popery and Nativism uprisings that cul- 
minated around 1840 and 1860. It thus covers the Know- 
Nothing crusade; the later Ku Klux Klan and the A. P. 
A. movements do not find place. The roots of these up- 
risings are fairly and squarely treated in a preliminary 
chapter; we would but add that the writer may jettison 
his doubts as to the ultimate motivating of pure re- 
ligious prejudice. Racial, economic, political factors did 
assuredly entice and are rightly considered, but the his- 
torical scene is twisted unless you give religion the 
chief place. 

Puritanism and Evangelicism are delightful forms of 
worship for devout females and well-meaning males but 
are of limited virtue in engendering a complacent, tol- 
erant spirit. Top-heavy with individualism, an abstract 
moral code and empty emotionalism without enduring 
dogmatic foundations, they run naturally to the unlove- 
ly weeds of hatred and intolerance. Freedom of thought 
and speech then become its Commandments. Thus, as 
today, while noisy demonstrations are repressed and 
there are no Charlestown and Philadelphia burnings, 
the picture can scarcely be viewed without alarm. 

Reading the record herein so laboriously traced, the 
debt one owes the Founding Fathers and the First Con- 
gress is once more made clear. The early death of re- 
ligious bigotry in this country whenever it was raised 
to the réle of a national, political issue is reassuring. 
It is, moreover, consoling to realize that a higher type 
of Protestant clergyman has succeeded the ignorant, 
malicious practitioners of the forties and fifties of last 
century. The anti-Catholic literature of the “holy” cru- 
sade reached a low, never again, we hope, to be met. 

The Protestant Crusade should be in every library of 
the country. It is our first complete study of the period 
treated. There must be, I suppose, numerous references 
to press and pamphlet literature in a pioneering book, 
yet one can become bored by the surfeit. There is a dis- 
tinct relief in appending the copious notes to the chapter 
endings. Professor Billington deserves credit for the 
labor expended and an evident effort after impartiality. 
A Catholic, however, might take exception to the fact 
that it is not always possible to tell whether he is stat- 
ing the adversaries’ side or his own. But he is clear 
enough in two specific instances where he undertakes 
to censure Archbishop (then Bishop) Hughes unjustly 
for his actions. 

No American of his time had a firmer grasp of the 
essentials of our political system nor a more states- 
manlike confidence in its free institutions than Arch- 
bishop Hughes. He was not one to take the suppression 
of government-guaranteed rights on his back. It is dif- 
ficult for the best intentioned, in an era of flabby in- 
differentism and unbelief, to maintain a clear, unbiased 
outlook, even where the enduring principles of morality 
and religion are concerned. WirLtiaM J. BENN 


WITH A SAVOR 
OF JOURNALISM 


A Snort History or THE Worip Since 1918. By J. 
Hampden Jackson. Little, Brown and Co. $3 
FOR the untutored reader of history this volume will 
go far toward meeting the current furor for contem- 
porary history (sic!). The author finds a certain sim- 
plicity in the world story since 1918: machine production 
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brought on the Great War; the victors oppressed the 
vanquished and exploited the “backward nations”; these 
two classes have risen in revolt; we are now in straits. 

Mr. Jackson is strikingly candid in professing all the 
weaknesses of a “current historian,” except in one par- 
ticular. That is, that his book reminds one very much 
of a recent piece of clever writing called 1066 And All 
That. Or, in other words, this book is filled with too 
many good things and bad things, and it sounds too 
much like the preachings of tendentious journalism. 
Test cases are quickly found, in relation to the Fascist 
nations, to capitalists, to collectivity, and, inescapably, 
to those terrible Jesuits. The aim set in the introduc- 
tion is “to make the history of the world in the two 
post-war decades intelligible to the ordinary average 
reader.” Mark the word “intelligible”! It smacks of 
propaganda, and this is propaganda, no matter how 
honestly the writer conceived and executed his plan. 

Far better is it to tell the recent story in factualities, 
for, as Jackson says, “it is impossible to be impartial 
when writing of things of which one is part,” especially 
if he wants to make you a part or a member of the same 
thing. Thé American student will insist on this point 
particularly because of the lack of any bibliography for 
the chapters or the entire book. One might grant that 
all teachers of current history wish to make it “intel- 
ligible”; but even for that task they will not care to 
follow the ideas here implicit. 

A point worth noting is the economic interpretation 
given to recent history in this work. Since Professor 
Beard’s Noble Dream, no one will quarrel seriously 
with this type of writing, though he would, with the 
same professor, show the tremendous shortcomings in 
such a picture of our world. Jackson carries his economic 
point of view consistently, and with considerable ampli- 
tude. Do not misunderstand! He does not out-Gunther 
Gunther, nor Wells! He writes calmly and with evident 
intellectual integrity. But the work is not history. 

W. Eucens SHIELS 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


HARLEQUIN House. By Margery Sharp. Little, Brown 

and Co. $2.50 
THE publishers say that this is a “mischievous, pranc- 
ing and romantic novel about young Lisbeth,” and they 
should know. The author could say it was another 
Never-never Land story. But there will be many readers 
who will be happy at their shrewdness in realizing at 
the end that it is the story of the apparently not too 
effective but so eager and so imaginative Mr. Partridge. 
When a middle-aged man dons kilts promoting the Bon- 
nie Scotland Tea Rooms to help Lisbeth and keeps at 
it even after a young American has entered her life, 
he is certainly more than a minor figure. Margery Sharp 
wrote The Nutmeg Tree. This new story is just as gay 
and as blithe and as delightful, and not embarrassing 
at all. WIrLuiaM A. CaREY 


Rep Sky at Dawn. By Philip Rooney. P. J. Kenedy 

and Sons. $2.50 
THIS is a full-flavored tale of Irish seamen and land- 
men smugglers. The story is hatched and nourished 
around Beltra on the coast, and in the early nineteenth 
century. The book is printed in Ireland by M. H. Gill 
and Son, of Dublin, and the American publishers are 
to be congratulated on bringing it over here. 

Philip Rooney has given us a splendid reflection of 
the beautiful Irish idiom. Ninety-five per cent of the 
books that have to do with the Irish accent are done 
by rank stupids who, pathetically ignorant of the ter- 
rific skill required to reproduce this verdant metaphor, 
this harp-like tonality, have blundered blithely along 
with heart-breaking confidence. The most powerful and 








picturesque English ever done has come out of the Irish 
method of words. This book is the real thing. 

Niall Carolan comes back to Sligo town after years of 
roaming the seas. He is filled with a nostalgic bitter- 
ness for his native land where his father turned him 
out and the British turned him exile when he struck 
a blow for his country’s freedom. By sheer accident he 
is caught again in the flow of the life blood of Eire, 
and finds it treacherous and troubled; except for a sweet 
and dear, young girl, Maura Burke. Red sky at dawn 
means a storm; Red Coats at any time mean that, if 
you let them do it, they will surely make life so im- 
possible that the only way to make a decent existence 
is the coward’s way. The book is excellent; but it should 
have had more Faith and less quarrel. There must 
have been a few Irishmen, some time or other, who 
were afraid to fight. THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 


Here ONLY A Dove. A Book or Porms. By Sister 

Maris Stella. St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.25 
WHEN nuns take refuge in verse, since their state is 
that of chastity, they usually prefer to reveal them- 
selves to us in their charities. There is the danger of 
the sentimental in this practice. But when the handi- 
cap is overcome, as it is in the work of our best nun 
poets, the result is extremely beautiful. 

Rarely does a nun challenge with the single voice of 
chastity. Sister Maris Stella, however, does so in this 
book. Hers is the danger of becoming cold. But, not 
so. Though the impact of each poem is of the soft 
flutter of a white dove, the impact of the whole group 
~s = of the Holy Ghost’s stronger symbol: red tongues 
of fire! 

There is no “lonesomeness” in these poems, for that 
would be unchaste under the terms of the discipline 
imposed. But there is a tremendous “aloneness,” so 
poignantly, unpetulantly expressed that it constitutes 
to my mind one of the most remarkable achievements 
of modern Catholic letters. This is a beautiful, beautiful 
book, written by a consummate artist, adapting the 
sonnet form to her own uses with complete success. 

The “dove” is in flight in the earlier poems. When it 
alights in the later ones, it cares not to possess any- 
thing or anyone by personal interpretation. It wants 
only to peer with the fastidious eyes of innocence. And 
then—just as the book ends—Sister Maris Stella makes 
a concession to those of us who may have wearied of 
the white light in which her mind continually flies, by 


singing us her lovely Carol For Sleepy Children. 
LEONARD FEENEY 


Lizzie BorpEN. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Longmans, 

Green & Co. $2 
WRITING of the famous Borden case in 1928, the late 
Edmund Pearson concluded: “In all human probability, 
the case is forever closed; the chance that the whole 
truth will be known is utterly gone.” Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
attempts to reopen the case, but it cannot be said that 
she has discovered any new facts bearing upon it. Like 
Pearson, Mrs. Lowndes takes for granted that Miss 
Lizzie Borden murdered her step-mother on that hot 
August morning in Fall River in 1892, by beating her 
about the head with an axe, and then, lying in wait for 
her father, killed him in the same way. Her acquittal 
was commonly regarded by legal writers at the time and 
since as a miscarriage of justice, but no one, not even 
Pearson, has ever been able to explain how she con- 
trived to do away with the evidence of her crime, or 
to assign a motive. 

As to the first, Mrs. Lowndes, quite gratuitously it 
would seem, attributes guilty knowledge after the fact 
to the family physician, Dr. Seabury Bowen, and finds 
the motive in a love-affair which, she asserts, Miss 
Borden had been carrying on. Knowing that her wealthy 
father and her step-mother would never consent to her 
marriage with a poor man, she killed them both. The 
evidence for Mrs. Lowndes’ findings is extremely slender, 
and this book is properly described as “a study in con- 
jecture.” Pau. L. BLAKELY 


THEATRE 


MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. Every spectator’s 
heart is in the Highlands during those moments when 
the eighty-year-old Scot in the Group Theatre’s latest 
production plays on his trumpet the loved music of his 
native land. Those are beautiful moments. 

There are other beautiful moments in William Saro- 
yan’s long one-act play at the Guild Theatre. The scenes 
between the unsuccessful poet father and his little son 
are among these; and the unforgettable scene in which 
the trumpeter dies while his music is still quivering on 
the air, and his awe-struck neighbors watch his body 
being carried back to the Home for the Aged from 
which he had fled. 

When these beautiful moments have been recognized, 
when one had paid fitting tribute to the direction and 
acting—both of which, like the play, are at times in- 
spired—there is not much more one can say about the 
little theatrical fantasy whose most striking character- 
istic is its general vagueness. One does not know ex- 
actly what the playwright is driving at. One doubts, 
with very good reason, if he himself knows; and what- 
ever one may be doubtful about, there is no question 
at all that, beautiful as some moments are, both the 
direction and the acting lag at other moments to a degree 
that gets on the nerves of the audience. 

Take for one example of this the scene between the 
poet (Philip Loeb) and the grocer (William Hansen). The 
poet cannot pay his tiny bill, so he brings to the grocer 
some of the poems he cannot sell, as partial recompense. 
One of the few definite things in the play is the fact 
that the poet, his little son, and the boy’s American 
grandmother are all starving. In the interview between 
poet and grocer the two men, standing facing one an- 
other, are as silent and almost as motionless as if they 
had been dug from their graves and posed there—and 
they look very much as if they had been. They have a 
few words to speak, but few if any hear them. Their 
lips move slightly but no intelligible sound comes. They 
simply stand in silence and stare glassily, one at the 
other. 

All this is too cryptic for the audience, and it is drawn 
out to a nerve-racking degree. The mistake is repeated 
in the scene where the new tenants come to the house 
to oust the poet, who cannot pay his rent. They also 
are a poverty-stricken trio—a young father, a young 
mother, a young baby. The man and woman are sorry 
for the poet and his family who are losing their home— 
and again they all stand like dead things, rigid, glassy- 
eyed, expressing very well the inarticulate misery of 
the world, but holding the pose, as it were, till sym- 
pathy and interest snap. 

Some of the direction, like some of the play, is ad- 
mirable. The death scene is inspired. The play’s only 
light moments, those between father and son, are whol- 
ly charming. And if the Saroyan experiment does noth- 
ing more, it will have put the playgoing public in its 
lasting debt by giving it a new boy actor, Sidney Lumet, 
who will be one of our brilliant stars some day. But 
why these long intervals, as if everybody had been 
paralyzed and struck dumb? 

My Heart’s in the Highlands is something new in 
drama. It gives its director, Robert Lewis, and its author 
some big chances, and its audience some big thrills. 
Philip Loeb as the poet, Art Smith as the Scot, and 
Hester Sondergard as the grandmother, as well as the 
new wonder boy, are giving us some acting that will 
not be soon forgotten. 

In short, there is so much that is beautiful in this 
Theatre Group experiment that one’s heart comes back 
from the Highlands to ache in the Guild Theatre be- 
cause the play as a whole is not equal to so many of 
its parts. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


JUAREZ. This is the portrait, or a reasonable facsimile, 
of the Mexican liberator whom an overly enthusiastic 
Victor Hugo coupled with Lincoln. It follows the new 
school of screen biography, which is the old and discred- 
ited school of hero worship in literature, and bids fair by 
the excellence of its production to perpetuate another 
half-man, half-myth in the popular mind to accompany 
recent companion pieces of Zola and Voltaire. The fact 
that religion as an issue is delicately skirted spares 
Juarez the necessity of showing his hostility to it, but 
the danger lies in the fact that his anti-clericalism and 
worse will hereafter share the popular esteem generated 
by the cinema figure. William Dieterle has composed an 
impressive sweep of absorbing events and the story, 
based on an old drama by Franz Werfel, throws a deal 
of sympathy to the puppet Archduke Maximilian who 
was seated on a shaky Mexican throne by Napoleon III 
during our own Civil War. The futility of the Austrian 
stranger once the French starch was removed from his 
backbone and the tragic note introduced by Carlotta cre- 
ate the real drama, and Juarez emerges a slightly me- 
chanical agent of historical necessity. Paul Muni’s per- 
formance is strong but not calculated to excite emotional 
responses as is the Carlotta of Bette Davis. Brian Aherne 
is effective as Maximilian, brilliantly followed by Claude 
Rains, Donald Crisp and Gilbert Roland. It remains for 
the concluding scene to hint that Juarez was not a pious 
man, but it remains a hint and is not adequate to bal- 
ance the true picture. (Warner) 


THE LADY’S FROM KENTUCKY. Psychologists would 
do well to inquire what it is about horses, especially 
thoroughbreds, that brings out the best in men who have 
been marked for perdition by less discerning friends. 
For here again is the screen story of a drifter who takes 
root by the inspiration of a noble animal. It is told in a 
halting fashion, with little or no attempt on the part of 
director Alexander Hall to camouflage its age. A bookie 
finds himself partner in a promising colt and disregards 
the wishes of his feminine associate in racing him. He 
makes a killing at the sacrifice of the horse but his bet- 
ter nature then asserts itself in an honest romance. 
George Raft and Ellen Drew provide the romance while 
some broad comedy is thrown to Zasu Pitts and Hugh 
Herbert but the production, for much of its footage, is 
inert. It will make fair adult entertainment for those 
who have not seen its many predecessors. (Paramount) 


MAN OF CONQUEST. This is a robust investigation into 
the origins of the State of Texas, seen through the ex- 
ploits of Sam Houston. It is a good job of popular his- 
tory and a better melodrama about the great outdoors. 
George Nicholls has treated his abundant material in 
chronological order, and the tale moves swiftly through 
turbulent years to a natural climax at San Jacinto. 
Houston’s move from the governorship of Tennessee to 
the Mexican scene and his struggle with Santa Ana is 
an exciting survey of the times. Many colorful figures 
light up the background, Andrew Jackson, Austin and 
Crockett of Alamo fame, and others. Richard Dix and 
Edward Ellis, as Houston and Jackson, give the histori- 
cal persons a complete vitality. The battle scenes are 
vigorously managed and the film will please forthright 
adults. (Republic) 


ZENOBIA. This anecdote about a horse-and-buggy doc- 
tor in a Mississippi town of the 70’s has been stretched 
to provide Oliver Hardy with a semi-serious réle, and an 
elephant has been drafted to furnish the farce. Harry 
Langdon, Billie Burke and Alice Brady add amusing bits 
to make this family humor of the more obvious sort. 
(Republic) THomas J. FrTzMorriIs 
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EVENTS 


A determined drive to improve the quality of sausages 
was observed. . . . The practice of treating sausages with 
embalming fluids was discouraged. In Alabama sausages 
made with spoiled meat saturated with embalming li- 
quids were seized by officials. . . . The widespread drive 
for better sausages was expected to divert more embalm- 
ing compounds into mortician channels. . . . Indications 
that the human race is becoming noticeably tougher ap- 
peared. . . . In the West a two-year-old baby was run 
over by 110 freight cars without being killed. It was 
pointed out that a generation or two ago even a few 
freight cars would have been too much for an infant... . 
In Canada, a forty-five-year-old man entered a six-day 
endurance race against a horse. With his two legs, he 
managed to advance three laps ahead of the four-legged 
horse on the fourth day when he had to drop out because 
of a sore toe. The horse won because it had no toes... . 
Better alibis were appearing. . . . Arrested in Indianap- 
olis for speeding, a citizen as proof that he could not 
have been speeding told the judge he was en route to 
pay his income tax when apprehended. The judge ruled 
the man was not guilty. .. . Support for the theory that 
in gambling, as in war, even the winne™ loses, was 
found in Massachusetts. A classmate bet an Amherst 
College sophomore five dollars that the latter would not 
dare throw a brick through a drug store window. 
Anxious to win the five dollars the sophomore hurled 
the brick. It cost him eighty-five dollars to pay for the 
window and the fine. . . . Incongruities were noticed. . . . 
The town of Watertown, N. Y., spent $100 for an elec- 
tion to find out it could not spend $600 for an advertise- 
ment. ... 


The effects of bootlegging in a bucolic environment were 
described in an Eastern court. A farmer who rented his 
barn to bootleggers told the bench a story of drunken 
cows and bulls. One cow stretched out in the pasture 
gave him a “sad look,” he said. The description of an 
inebriated bull staggering helplessly around the farm 
would influence the jury against the bootleggers, it was 
believed. . . . The advantage of regular meal times was 
forcibly illustrated. . . . The ordinary custom among 
pythons is to take a bite to eat once every three months. 
Because of a sore throat a python in North Carolina 
missed two meals in succession, last week had a late 
luncheon six months behind time. . . . State pride erupted. 
. . . Because William Allen White declared that real 
orange juice was frequently hard to get in California, 
his effigy was ducked in a tub of orange juice in front of 
the Riverside, Calif., City Hall. Ducking of effigies will 
soon put a stop to irreverent utterances about California 
oranges, it was believed. Years ago, Sydney Smith ex- 
pressed disdain for people who spoke disrespectfully of 
veal soup. Embattled Californians entertain similar dis- 
dain for people who blaspheme their oranges. . . . Sixty- 
four years ago a Massachusetts girl was hired as a tem- 
porary employe by the city of Newton. Still working at 
the same job, she is still listed as a temporary employe. 
Discovery of more temporary jobs of this character 
might permanently solve the unemployment problem, 
unemployment problem experts asserted... . 


In a Nevada gambling house, one of the players died 
during a poker game. A doctor was called. The game 
continued, the dead man sitting at the table. A slight 
interruption occurred when the doctor arrived, took five 
cards from the dead man’s hand, carried him away. Then 
the game resumed. How much better, suggests a con- 
tributor, it would have been if the man had five decades 
of the Rosary in his hands. . . . The only time some peo- 
ple have the Rosary in their hands is when they are 
laid out. THE PARADER 








